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Stone Orator 


N THE WAY TO CAMDEN TOWN, which 

is famous for its marshalling yards 

and its school of painters, and with- 
in sight of a tobacco-factory built to re- 
semble an Egyptian temple, stands a statue, 
a little weather-worn but surprisingly white 
and gleaming for a piece of London sculp- 
ture, on the base of which are inscribed the 
words: “‘ Erected by public subscription to 
which Napoleon III was principal con- 
tributor.” Higher up, on the pedestal, 
carved swags of grapes, melons and pine- 
apples symbolize the plentiful blessings of 
Free Trade. The stone orator, grasping in 
his left hand an emblematic treaty in the 
form of a scroll, and emphatically gesturing 
with his right, is Richard Cobden. This 
sometime calico-printer, who never held a 
Government post, was principally res- 
ponsible for the acceptance of one of the 
Acts that helped to shape the Victorian Age 
—the Repeal of the Corn Laws. He also 
concluded, almost single-handed, the cele- 
brated Commercial Treaty with France 
commemorated in Napoleon III’s benefac- 
tion. Cobden was a man who preferred 
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public influence to public appointments. 
“The progress of freedom,” he once 
declared, “ depends more upon the main- 
tenance of peace, the spread of commerce 
and the diffusion of education than upon the 
labours of cabinets and foreign offices.” 
Not only Free Trade but disarmament and 
the settlement of international disputes by 
arbitration were ideas that his work im- 
planted in what was to become the Liberal 
tradition. Moreover, the Anti-Corn Law 
League, as directed by him, set an example 
in forceful strategy to which public crusades 
have ever since been indebted. In the 
present issue of History Today Professor 
Asa Briggs contributes a study of this great 
moulder of Liberalism, and of his formid- 
able lieutenant, John Bright. When Cobden 
died, Palmerston still held the stage, and 
England in Cobden’s view was still a 
“feudal” society. Bright lived on for 
twenty-five years to witness the rise of 
democracy and the stirring of Socialism. 
Between them these two potent figures span 
the age between unreformed England and 
the start of modern times. 
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Cobden and Bright 


COBDEN (right) and BRIGHT in Paris, 1860, during negotiations over the 
Anglo-French Treaty for freer trade 


By ASA BRIGGS 


HE NAMES OF RICHARD COBDEN and John 
Bright are invariably bracketed together 
in any account of Victorian radicalism. 
As well as being fellow-workers in a sequence 
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of great causes, beginning with the battle for 
the repeal of the corn laws, they were close 
personal friends linked “in the most trans- 
parent intimacy of mind that two human beings 











From: The Life of John Bright by G. M. Trevelyan, Constable, 1913 


** Political problems in moral terms’; JOHN BRIGHT, 
by Duval, during the Anti-Corn Law Agitation 


ever enjoyed.” Caring little for office, they 
were never afraid of striving after power and 
employing new and controversial means to 
secure it. It was natural that in an age when 
government was still aristocratic, and when 
society rested on deference and dependence, 
they should make both fervent disciples and 
bitter enemies. Their disciples were always in 
danger of treating them as something more than 
mere men: their enemies were always inclined 
to blame them personally for the emergence of 
new forces which would have come into being 
without their intervention. To Ebenezer 
Elliott, the Corn Law Rhymer, Cobden was 
“the man of men, doing the work of ten ”: to 
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his opponents he was “ the Feargus O’Connor 
of the middle classes.” To his admirers Bright 
was a political idol: to his critics he was “ the 
most able exponent Tom Paine ever had,” a 
demagogue who set class against class, not a 
statesman but a manipulator of opinion. During 
the darkest months of the Crimean War large 
sections of the general public treated both men 
as traitors to their country. Bright’s effigy was 
burnt in the streets of Manchester, and Cobden 
was plunged in the deepest gloom about the 
future. “ Let John Bull have a great military 
triumph, and we shall all have to take off our 
hats as we pass the Horse Guards for the rest 
of our lives.” 

Despite the familiar juxtaposition of their 
names and the undoubted intimacy of their 
association, there were very significant differ- 
ences between the two men and their careers. 
Bright was a child of the new industrial North 
of England, which had been created by the 
industrial revolution. Born in Rochdale, he was 
proud to consider himself a natural represen- 
tative of “the millions of Lancashire whose 
industry had not only created but sustained the 
fabric of national power.” The Rochdale 
Literary and Philosophic Society, the Tem- 
perance Society and the Bible Society were his 
university. His first “public act” was the 
chalking of “‘ Hunt for ever ” on the steps of a 
Greenbank mill. The first agitation he took 
part in was the bitter local struggle about church 
rates. Cobden was a child of the agricultural 
South, born in a farm-house in Sussex. He 
did not become a Manchester manufacturer 
until 1831, and like many other southerners he 
went to the North not to settle but to make 
money. He made it and lost it, and for the last 
eighteen years of his life once more lived in 
Sussex, in a tiny village where there was no 
post office, where the only newspapers bought 
were two copies of “a sound old Tory Pro- 
tectionist (journal) much patronized by drowsy 
farmers,” and “ where we have the finest air 
and some of the prettiest views in England.” 

Bright’s father was a prosperous industrialist 
as were all the members of his family: Cobden’s 
was a gentle and charming failure. There was a 
Byronic touch about the young Cobden, which 
was quite lacking in the massive young Bright. 
At the age of twenty-eight Cobden was writing 
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that he was imbued with what he called “a 
Bonapartian feeling . . . that spurs me on with 
the conviction that all the obstacles to fortune 
with which I am impeded, will (nay, shall) yield 
if assailed with energy ”: at the age of twenty- 
eight Bright was already a member of the first 
provisional committee of the Manchester Anti- 
Corn Law Association. Both men loved travel, 
but Cobden always felt the romance of it. He 
saw romance in many other activities too, and 
even wrote a play called The Phrenologist which 
he offered to the manager of Covent Garden. 
Had it been accepted, he would probably, in 
his own words, have been a vagabond for the 
rest of his life. 

A second and equally important difference 
between the two men was religion, perhaps the 
most important single clue to Victorian poli- 
tical attitudes. Bright was a Quaker, educated 
at Quaker schools. Although he was out of 
sympathy with strict Quaker views and was 
attracted neither by quietism nor by sectarian- 
ism, he admitted that his religion had led him 
inevitably into liberal politics. “ Belief in the 
equality of men in the sight of heaven, and in 
equal rights of all men before earthly govern- 
ments, naturally leads to a strong sympathy 
with the great body of the people.” He always 
saw political problems in moral terms; and it 
was natural that, when he died, he should be 
buried in the Rochdale meeting house which he 
had attended as a child. Cobden lived and died 
a member of the Church of England. He 
enjoyed co-operating with “‘ men of exclusively 
religious sentiment,” but he did not share their 
exclusiveness. One of the two occasions on 
which he voted in the House of Commons on 
the opposite side to Bright was after the debate, 
in 1845, on Peel’s proposal to augment from 
government funds the grant to the Catholic 
College at Maynooth in Ireland. Cobden 
spoke and voted in favour, interested only in 
the educational merits of the scheme. Bright, 
in opposing, took the orthodox dissenting view 
that no purely ecclesiastical institution should 
be paid for out of taxes. 

The religious difference between the two 
friends explains much that might otherwise be 
dismissed as a contrast in temperament. Bright 
thought of mass political meetings almost as 
religious occasions. He took his audience into 


his confidence, and often appealed in a most 
earnest and awe-inspiring manner to their 
highest feelings. Dr. Dale, the great Birming- 
ham Congregationalist minister, tells of “ the 
extraordinary effect ” of Bright’s first speech in 
Birmingham after he had become a Member of 
Parliament for that city in 1857. The audience, 
he said, had come expecting some fierce on- 
slaught on the privileged classes: instead they 
were treated to a lay sermon. ‘“ We rebuked 
ourselves,” Dale declared, “ with the words of 
the Prophet: ‘ Surely the Lord is in this place 
and I knew it not ’.”” Cobden, by contrast, con- 
fessed that he was no great natural orator and, 
although he became an excellent and persuasive 
speaker, he warned his friends early in his life 
not to judge him by his “ mob oratory.” “I 
constantly regret,” he wrote, “‘ the necessity of 
violating good taste and kind feeling in my 
public harangues.” Whenever he could, he 
preferred appealing to the reason of his 
audience rather than to their passions. “ He 
did not persuade men,” Sir Spencer Walpole 
observed, “‘ he convinced them.” Almost the 
last words he uttered in public were “ I never 
perorate.” 

The third difference between the two men 
was not one of temperament, background, 
aptitudes or outlook, but of age and experience. 
Cobden was born in 1804 and died in 1865; 
Bright was born in 1811 and did not die until 
1889. These bare dates are of the utmost 
importance. Because he was older, Cobden 
got off to a quicker start than Bright—he was a 
national figure before Bright reached the lime- 
light; but Bright lived on long after him to 
become an elder statesman in an increasingly 
strange and alien world. When Cobden dis- 
appeared from the public stage, Palmerston 
was still alive—he had a few more months in 
front of him; the suffrage had not been extended 
to the skilled artisans in the towns; the great 
political parties had not taken shape, and it 
was still uncertain whether Gladstone would 
place himself at the head of the liberal move- 
ment. By the time of Bright’s death Gladstone’s 
Liberal party had been built up and broken 
down; the vote had been given to agricultural 
labourers; protectionist ideas were in the air 
again, and there was much talk of “ socialism.” 
In comparing Cobden and Bright, the historian 
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Papa Cobden: “‘ Come along, Master Robert, do step out!” 
Master Robert: “‘ That’s all very well, but you know I cannot go so fast as you do.” 
COBDEN and PEEL, as seen by Punch in May 1845, a year before the Repeal of the Corn Laws 


is necessarily comparing events and opinions the Anti-Corn Law League which had been 
which belong to two very different periods of founded two years earlier, called on Bright just 


English history. after the death of Bright’s young wife. Accord- 
The two men came together in the campaign _ ing to Bright, Cobden coupled his condolences 
for the repeal of the corn laws, and their friend- with the words, “‘ there are thousands of homes 


ship can be precisely dated. On September in England at this moment where wives, mothers 
13th, 1841, Cobden, already the key figure in and children are dying of hunger. Now, when 
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the first paroxysm of your grief is passed, I 
would advise you to come with me, and we will 
never rest until the Corn Law is repealed.” It 
was a moving episode, a fitting prelude to a 
campaign that was couched in ethical language 
and depended for its success on a sense of 
dedication and crusade. 

Cobden believed that free trade in corn 
would settle three outstanding problems at the 
same time. It would guarantee the prosperity of 
the depression-stricken manufacturer by afford- 
ing him outlets for his products. It would 
relieve the “condition of England” by 
cheapening the price of food and ensuring more 
regular employment. It would usher in, 
through mutually advantageous international 
trade, a new era of international fellowship and 
peace. The only barrier to these three bene- 
ficent solutions, he maintained, was the 
ignorant self-interest of the landlords, “ the 
bread taxing oligarchy . . . unprincipled, un- 
feeling, rapacious and plundering,” men who 
were standing in the way of the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number. They were even 
standing in the way of an efficient agriculture, 
managed on scientific lines and depending on 
growing demand in prosperous urban and 
industrial markets. 

The presentation of the case for repeal in 
these terms provided for the conversion of 
economic into moral arguments. Not only was 
“class interest widened into a consciousness of 
a commanding national interest,” but that 
interest was conceived in humanitarian and 
even religious perspectives. In his statement of 
the case Cobden continued to prefer cleverly 
reasoned analysis; but the orators of the League, 
particularly Bright, and the writers of the 
official propaganda of the organization were 
dominated by Biblical images. Manchester, 
the centre of the agitation, the leaders hoped, 
would become identified in the eyes of posterity 
as “the birthplace and centre of the greatest 
moral movement since the invention of print- 
ing: one which would have a greater effect on 
the world’s history than any struggle that had 
ever taken place in the annals of civilization.” 

The story of the League has often been told; 
and in recent years historians have reacted 
sharply against the conventional accounts given 
in Morley’s Life of Cobden (1881) and Prentice’s 
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two-volume History (1853). They have treated 
it not as a crusade but as a brilliantly led 
pressure-group, prepared to use methods that 
were at least as dubious as those of its op- 
ponents. They have shown how its arguments 
were often inconsistent and contradictory, and 
that it was not always as effective as Morley 
claimed in winning support—particularly rural 
support—on the basis of proven logic. Cer- 
tainly it was not the only factor that converted 
Peel to belief in free trade; and once free trade 
had been won in 1846, that, in turn, was not 
the only factor that made for Britain’s mid- 
nineteenth-century prosperity. 
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COBDEN and BRIGHT humouring TSAR NICHOLAS on the verge of the Crimean War. 
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** He shall 


have a little Turk to pull to pieces—that he shall.”” From Punch, April 1854 


Whatever the ultimate verdict, the League 
was a remarkable organization which chal- 
lenged not only existing notions of political 
machinery but ideas about the whole scope of 
politics. The violence of contemporary critics, 


who were prepared to denounce it as “ the 
foulest and most dangerous combination of 
modern times,” was a measure of the fear that 
it aroused. This fear had a two-fold origin. 
The efficient and carefully planned mobiliza- 
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tion of national opinion on a single issue was 
still viewed with suspicion by defenders of the 
old social and political order; and the campaign 
involved an attack on the social position of the 
aristocracy. Neither Cobden nor Bright dis- 
guised their desire to see the whole “ feudal 
order ” disappear along with the corn laws. 

Cobden was far more important than Bright 
at this stage of their political lives. Although he 
was not responsible for the original initiative 
that brought the Anti-Corn Law League into 
existence, he was the master-mind behind its 
planning. He grasped three essentials of good 
leadership from the beginning—concentration 
on a single target, repeal, from which he refused 
to be diverted: reliance on centralized adminis- 
tration and finance; and emphasis on the 
moral aspects of his message. 

Not all his contemporaries were so clear- 
sighted. Before 1839 most radical believers in 
repeal found themselves unable to resist the 
spell of a more comprehensive programme of 
reform and, even in the golden days of the 
League, continued to hanker after voting by 
ballot or the extension of the suffrage. The 
diversity of radical aims in the early 1830’s had 
produced a complicated network of personali- 
ties and organizations. Cobden reduced the 
chaos to order. Nor was he tempted in the 
1840’s to support such well-intentioned projects 
as Joseph Sturge’s Complete Suffrage Union. 
At worst he thought it “ humbug,” at best 
“something in our rear to frighten the aris- 
tocracy.” His reliance on centralization enabled 
him to avoid, so far as possible, local sectional- 
ism, to amass funds that could easily be diverted 
from one tactical line to another as the occasion 
warranted, and to move quickly as well as on a 
large scale. Centralization in Manchester in- 
evitably meant close association with men of 
energy and wealth. “ Let us fraternize,” he 
said in 1839, “ with the sensible portion of the 
mercantile middle-class and appeal to their 
money-bags, and our political opponents will 
be sure to read all we have to say.” One of the 
main differences between the philosophic 
radicalism of the early 1830’s and the Cobden- 
ism of the early 1840’s was the close contact 
of the latter with businessmen and its handling, 
not of Benthamite abstractions, but of hard 
economic facts. By 1846 the phrase “ Man- 
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chester School” had been coined and used by 
Disraeli to describe the new political 
phenomenon. 

Cobden’s third quality as a leader, however, 
was inspirational rather than administrative. 
In his hands the League was a movement, not 
an organization. Concentration, centralization 
and collection of funds were techniques: in his 
ability to turn “class” interests into moral 
imperatives he was unsurpassed. Writing of 
the period immediately after the introduction 
of the Corn Law in 1815, Archibald Prentice, 
the Manchester journalist and first historian of 
the League, noted that so long as the mercantile 
and industrial opponents of the law in Man- 
chester “took the untenable and unpopular 
ground ” that it was necessary to have cheap 
bread in order to reduce the English wages to 
the Continental level, “‘ the cause of free trade 
made little progress.” There were no blunders 
of this kind in Cobden’s approach to the 
question ; yet at the same time there is no doubt 
of the sincerity of his belief that hunger, starva- 
tion and death were caused directly by the Corn 
Laws. He was remarkably candid about the 
practical “‘ middle-class ” base of his organiza- 
tion—“ we have obtained the co-operation of 
the ladies,”’ he once wrote, “‘ resorted to parties, 
and taken those pacific means for carrying out 
our views which mark us rather as a middle- 
class set of agitators.” But he was trans- 
parently honest, too, in his dreams of a Golden 
Age for mankind when the world would be 
reorganized not by soldiers and diplomatists 
but by traders and new “ international men ” 
of good will. He believed in communicating 
his vision to other people. “I need not tell 
you,” he wrote to Peel after the Great Corn 
Law debates of 1846, “ that the only way in 
which the soul of a great nation can be stirred, 
is by appealing to its sympathies with a true 
principle in its unalloyed simplicity.” 

Peel paid a handsome tribute to Cobden in 
1846, saying that his name ought to be, and 
would be, associated for all time with Repeal. 
It was right that he should be singled out alone. 
Certainly Bright’s contribution to the success 
of the League was that of a follower rather than 
that of a leader; and there were other figures in 
the League, like George Wilson, its President, 
who deserve to be remembered before him. 








Cobden sacrificed all his wealth in the cause of 
the League; and although he received a hand- 
some subscription of £75,000—which he in- 
vested very unwisely—he had quite deliberately 
placed the cause above himself. “ I sometimes 
think,” Mrs. Cobden remarked revealingly on a 
later occasion in his life, “‘ that, after all the 
good work that you have done, and in spite of 
fame and great position, it would have been 
better for us both if, after you and I married, 
we had gone to settle in the backwoods of 
Canada.” It was a reminder that the price of 
“ agitation” was not simply the violence of 
public controversy but intrusion on domestic 
peace. 

The differences between Cobden’s approach 
to politics and that of Bright were well brought 
out in the few years that followed repeal. To 
the question “‘ what next?” the two men gave 
substantially different answers. Cobden wanted 
to concentrate on an attempt to secure 
“ financial reform,” this time using Liverpool, 
not Manchester, as a base. He urged the 
strictest economy in government spending, 
low taxation and a distinction between earned 
and unearned incomes. Rather than rely on 
mass demonstrations, he put his trust in free- 
hold land purchase, on buying property to 
extend the number of forty-shilling voters. 
Bright, whose speeches on finance were never 
very impressive, wanted a generous instalment 
of franchise reform, and a new national 
organization, modelled on the League, to secure 
it. “ The Constitution would be strengthened,” 
he urged, “‘ by admitting a large number of 
people to participate in its privileges.” As a 
result of his energetic efforts and bold language, 
Bright became for the first time during these 
years a politician of equal, if not greater, 
importance. 

Circumstances, as well as friendship, kept 
Bright and Cobden together after 1846. For all 
their differences on questions of tactics, they 
were united in their opposition to Palmer- 
stonian foreign policy and greatly regretted 
the way in which Palmerston came to dominate 
the domestic scene in the 1850’s. To Cobden 
he was “a venerable political impostor”: to 
Bright “an aged charlatan.” Behind their 
personal distaste there was a highly consistent 
and logical approach to all problems of foreign 
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affairs. Both Cobden and Bright refused to 
separate home and foreign affairs into different 
compartments, or to divorce economics from 
diplomacy. They resented aristocratic domin- 
ance in the Foreign Office as much as in the 
House of Lords; they regarded as “‘ delusions ” 
such traditional slogans of British foreign policy 
as “‘ the balance of power ” ; they opposed inter- 
vention overseas as an exercise in glory and 
gunpowder; they hated the cost of war, 
measured both in economic and human terms; 
and, in enthusiastic mood, they maintained 
that neither prestige nor ideology but “ com- 
merce is the grand panacea which, like a bene- 
ficent medical discovery, will serve to inoculate 
with the healthy and saving taste for civiliza- 
tion all the nations of the world.” 

The essence of their ideas is to be found in 
Cobden’s earliest pamphlets England, Ireland 
and America (1835) and Russia (1836), which 
are still pre-eminently readable. The same 
ideas guided the two men during the Crimean 
War when, with Bright clearly taking the lead, 
they stood almost alone in opposition to what 
they regarded as a senseless waste of money and 
lives. They also objected to the mood of 
national hysteria; and, instead of enjoying the 
excitement of leading “‘a current of public 
feeling ” as they had done in the 1840’s, they 
were now compelled to resist it. ‘“ Where is 
the man of sense, courage and honesty,” 
Cobden asked, “‘ who will deliberately say that 
the truth ought not to be spoken because it 
does not flatter the pre-conceived impressions 
of the hour ?” 

At the general election of 1857, which was 
almost a referendum on whether or’ not the 
electorate supported Palmerston’s foreign 
policy, both Bright and Cobden lost their seats. 
To Cobden’s shame, but not to his surprise, 
the most “ war-like” returns came from the 
“‘ popular ” constituencies, the least war-like 
from the “ aristocratic counties.”” He had long 
suspected that the middle classes, for all their 
belligerency in the early ’40s, were at heart 
“ timid and servile in their conduct to the aris- 
tocracy,” and were thus easy prey for Palmer- 
stonianism. Bright was far more optimistic 
than Cobden about the future of British 
politics; but his defeat at Manchester itself was 
a blow to the whole idea of a “ Manchester 
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School.” “‘ We have brought what is true into 
our School,” was his comment, “ but the dis- 
cipline was a little too much for the scholars.” 
In fact, long before 1846, Manchester business- 
men had shown that they were not interested in 
every item on the school’s syllabus. Immediate 
“class interest,” which Cobden had found 
prominent in 1839, had driven the mill-owners 
to press for repeal; but many of them were not 
particularly friendly to the general philosophy 
of the League, certainly not to its application 
to new problems. Their favourite newspaper, 
the Manchester Guardian, was aloof from, and 
at times hostile to, the League and, once the 
corn laws had disappeared, expressed resent- 
ment at Bright’s efforts to secure further 
reforms. He was branded as “ an extravagant 
political theorist”? who aimed at “ sweeping 
and dangerous innovations upon the institu- 
tions and form of government existing in this 
country.” His defeat in 1857 was hailed as a 
local deliverance which purged the name of 
Manchester of its unpleasant associations in the 
outside world. The liberal London Daily News 
took a very different line. ‘‘ The town which 
has won with such effect so great a fame in the 
electoral field,” it exclaimed, “‘ now sinks back 
into insignificance, preferring local thrift to the 
world-wide honour of being represented by the 
most distinguished man in Parliament.” 

The defeat of Cobden and Bright in 1857 
was thus due to.causes far deeper than their 
unpopularity during the Crimean War. It was 
part of a general middle-class reaction against 
the ideas and methods of the 1840’s. The 
amalgam of class interest and moral fervour had 
been a temporary product of special circum- 
stances. Cobden had seen the truth of this 
before Bright, because he could view the North 
as a non-Northerner, and because he was far 
less a prisoner of class interests and political 
rhetoric than his distinguished partner. There 
was a touch of melancholy about many of his 
last pronouncements. Rambling alone in the 
fields of Sussex in 1863, he meditated that 
“feudalism is every day more and more in the 
ascendant in political and social life. So great 
is its power and prestige that it draws to it the 
support and homage of even those who are the 
natural leaders of the newer and better 
civilization.” 
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From : The Life of 


JOHN BRIGHT im 1881, Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster in Gladstone’s Cabinet 











" UCH OF THE LIFE OF GEORGE STUBBS has 
Mee lost to posterity. Born in Liver- 

pool in 1724, he died at the age of 
eighty-one in 1806. Of the years between little 
is known. Such facts as his visit to Rome, his 
work at Horkstow, his move to London and his 
quarrel with the Royal Academy form a 
tenuous chronology of events. But of his rela- 
tionships with his contemporaries even less is 
recorded with certainty. He emerges from his 
obscurity, however, for a brief period in the 
letters of Josiah Wedgwood to his partner 
Thomas Bentley, especially during his three 
months’ stay at Etruria in the late autumn of 
1780.! For few of his contemporaries were so 
interested in his work and so concerned with 
its production as Wedgwood; and with few 
were his relations more productive. 

The main achievements of Josiah Wedg- 
wood are well, if somewhat inaccurately, known, 
while those of Stubbs are as yet less familiar. 
But it is clear that a man who started his 
experiments at the age of twenty-two on a 
pregnant woman rescued from the grave by his 
student friends, and who embarked at the age 
of eighty on a study of comparative anatomy 
that would have taken at least thirty years to 
complete, shared many of the determined 
attributes of the great potter. There was, in 
fact, much mutually to attract in these two men. 
They were drawn together by similarities of 
temperament and character, outlook and 
opinion. Both were solid, robust men ; physic- 
ally sturdy and morally sober. Both were 
capable of great feats of intellectual concentra- 
tion and scientific application, and they both 
knew the painstaking attention to detail of the 
artist’s pursuit of perfection. The different 
spheres of their lives—the unimpeachable 
family life of Wedgwood and the irregular 
ménage of Stubbs—proved no barrier. For 
Stubbs seemed to have enjoyed (his mistress 
apart) none of the artist’s accepted eccentrici- 
ties. He was industrious—to the point of 
devotion in his macabre dissection of horses at 
his lonely farmhouse at Horkstow; he was 
highly productive — his drawings, though 
mostly lost, have been traced in profusion in 

1 For the use of these letters from the Wedgwood 


Museum at Barlaston, I am greatly indebted to 
Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd. 


Josiah Wedgwood 
and 


George Stubbs 


Artist and Industrialist have rarely 
succeeded in establishing a fruitful alliance. 
But during the latter years of the 
eighteenth century such an alliance 
was formed—with results that we 
admire today. A great potter and a 
celebrated painter agreed to 
pool their very different gifts. 


By NEIL McKENDRICK 


sale catalogues and account books; and he was 
deeply concerned with experiment. No com- 
bination could appeal to Wedgwood more. For 
he had applied himself to the chemistry of 
pottery with the same obsessed devotion that 
Stubbs had lavished on anatomy. 

It was their common willingness to experi- 
ment with new methods in the search for 
improvement that brought them into contact. 
Stubbs first occurred in the Wedgwood- 
Bentley correspondence in October 1777, when 
Wedgwood wrote, “I am afraid Mr. Stubs 
[sic] will find our pallet of Queens Ware too 
heavy for his hand.” But having recalled that 
** we had a specimen of a light earth some time 
since from the late Duke of Athol which might 
be very useful upon this, & other occasions if 
we could have a few hundred weight,” he 
urged Bentley to make “ enquiries after it, by 
letter or otherwise.” Though Wedgwood’s 
refusal to neglect such a trivial order as a single 
palette was characteristic of his business 
method and efficiency as a whole, it is equally 
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Self-portrait of GEORGE STUBBS, 1724-1806 
He “ shared many of the determined attributes ”’ of the 
great industrialist who befriended him 
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“* Hay-carting,” by Stubbs: one of the large china plaques that 
Wedgwood boldly undertook to fire 


indicative of the accustomed ease with which he 
contemplated the inevitable experiments which 
would accompany the new clay. It is hardly 
surprising after this that it should be Wedg- 
wood and Bentley who accepted Stubbs’s com- 
mission for large china plaques; a prospect that 
had daunted all other potters. Moreover, 
Wedgwood took enormous trouble and great 
expense in his stride, offering only the mildest 
rebukes to the artist’s impatient demands. 
“* My compliments to Mr. Stubbs. He shall be 
gratified but large Tablets are not the work of 
a day.” (W. to B., Nov. 4th ’77.) By the 29th 
of the same month he reported, “‘ One or two 
of Mr. Stubbs’s tablets go into the Kiln on 
Thursday next, but they are not large... . We 
are preparing larger but must proceed by gentle 
degrees.” By December he had fired several 
tablets “‘ one of which is perfect, the other two 
are crack’d & broke all to pieces.” 
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A year later he was still struggling. On 
October 17th, 1778, he wrote to Bentley, 
“When you see Mr. Stubs pray tell him how 
hard I have been labouring to furnish him with 
the means of adding immortality to his very 
excellent pencil. . . . My first attempt has faild 
[sic], & I cannot well proceed in my experi- 
ments *till we lay by work for Xmass when our 
kilns will be at liberty for my trials.” Not 
until May 30th, 1779, over eighteen months 
since the tablets were first mentioned, could 
Wedgwood report certain success in firing the 
tablets. And even then his experiments were 
not completed. For at this date the largest 
tablet he could make with certainty was still 
less than thirty inches long, and as yet he dared 
not mention to Stubbs his hopes for future 
enlargement—“ perhaps ultimately up to 36 
inches by 24, but that is at present in the 
offing & I would not mention to Mr. Stubs 











beyond 30 at present.” Eventually he achieved 
even larger tablets, for the one on which Stubbs 
painted the “‘ Reapers ” measures 30} by 40} 
inches. 

Such persistence requires some explanation. 
Partly it was due to Wedgwood’s genuine desire 
to promote the arts, to improve the artist’s 
medium of expression by the use of scientific 
experiment. The expanding economy of 
eighteenth-century England had achieved an 
integration of the arts and the sciences which 
would warm the heart of those who see our 
present day contraction accompanied by a 
divorce between the cultures. In the emergent 
society of the Midlands this combination of 
interests—business, literary and above all 
scientific — was most powerfully rooted. 
Thomas Day, author of Sandford and Merton, 
and Jarnes Watt, inventor of the steam engine, 
moved in the same intimate circle, and this 
parallel can be repeated over and over again 
in a society in which a knowledge of science was 
endemic and an interest in the arts almost as 
widespread. The connection between the 
Lichfield Group and the Lunar Society typified 
this attitude of mind. It brought together Anna 
Seward, the poetess, and Matthew Boulton, 
the manufacturer; it cemented the friendship 
between Richard Lovell Edgeworth, diarist and 
father of Maria, and Erasmus Darwin, chemist 
and grandfather of Charles. The scientists, the 
captains of industry, the writers and the 
reformers inevitably gravitated there; men like 
Priestley, the scientist, Keir, the chemist, 
Withering, the botanist, Baskerville, the printer, 
and Whitehurst, the natural philosopher, and 
others like Bentley and Dr. Small who lack 
the convenient label of achievement but who, 
by the very width of their interests, were them- 
selves an expression of this phenomenon. For 
all were intelligent men, fully conversant with 
the principles of science, and deeply pre- 
occupied with its progress. In such a society 
Stubbs was as much at home as Wedgwood. 
His own contribution to scientific knowledge 
was quite considerable—his anatomy studies 
apart. For he had been experimenting since 
1771 with a new type of enamel painting and 
it was his discovery of nineteen new fire-proof 
tints that had led to his commission to Wedg- 
wood and Bentley. His whole attitude to paint- 
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ing was founded on scientific research: the 
structure of his trees and his human beings 
was as rooted in fact as that of his horses and 
tigers. His “ vision was the scientific vision ” 
and his relations with the scientists were as 
friendly as they were close. 

The devotion to science of the Midlands has 
been most clearly portrayed in the paintings of 
Joseph Wright of Derby; in The Orrery and 
An Experiment on a Bird in the Air Pump. It 
might just as easily have been portrayed by 
Stubbs. For Wedgwood wrote to Bentley in 
May 1779; “ He (Stubbs) wishes you know to 
do something for us by way of setting off against 
the tablets. My picture & Mrs. Wedgwoods in 
enamel will do something .. . (to) pay... 
towards the Kilns, & alterations in kilns we have 
made, & other expences we have been at in our 
essays, & the next 100 or £150 in tablets, per- 
haps more, shall be work & work—We will 
take payment in paintings.” He wished to 
group the two family pieces in the following 
manner: “ Sukey playing upon her harpsichord, 
with Kitty singing to her which she often does, 
& Sally & Mary Ann upon the carpet in some 
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For a payment of £26 §s., 
RICHARD WEDGWOOD, by Stubbs 














employment suitable to their ages. This to be 
one picture. The pendant to be Jack standing 
at a table making fixable air with the glass 
apparatus &c.; & his two brothers accompany- 
ing him. Tom jumping up & clapping his hands 
in joy & surprise at seeing the stream of bubbles 
arise up just as Jack has put a little chalk to the 
acid. Joss with the chemical dictionary before 
him in a thoughtful mood, which actions will 
be exactly descriptive of their respective 
characters.” 

** My first thought was to put these two 
pictures into Mr. Wright’s hands: but other 
ideas took place, & remembering the labourers, 
& cart in the exhibition, with paying for tablets 
&c. I ultimately determin’d in favor of Mr. 
Stubbs, & have mention’d a fire piece to Mr. 
Wright in a letter I wrote to him the last week 
to tell him I should be glad to see him here 
in a fortnight or 3 weeks. But what shall I do 
about having Mr. S. & Mr. W. here at the same 
time, will they draw kindly together think you.” 
There was however no cause for alarm. Stubbs 
came later and preferred his customary equine 
models to glass retorts and fixed air experi- 
ments; thus robbing every social historian of 
the eighteenth century of the perfect illustra- 
tion of the scientific interests of the Midland 
manufacturers and of the hobbies of middle- 
class children. 

But it was not only a mutual interest in 
science that led to Wedgwood’s determination 
to provide the china tablets. Other motives 
help to explain his activities. For as usual with 
Wedgwood the able business man was close 
behind the patron of the arts. That he stood to 
gain financially if Stubbs popularized his 
tablets is openly admitted. But—and this has 
previously been neglected—he also stood to 
gain by the association of the Wedgwood name 
and, more important still, of the Wedgwood 
and Bentley products with Stubbs’s success as 
an artist. This motive is also demonstrated in 
his relations with Wright of Derby and George 
Romney. He had great faith in their gifts and 
ultimate fame and he wished to exploit his 
confidence. Two letters to Bentley make this 
quite clear. On September roth, 1778, he wrote, 
“* I was lucky enough to meet with Mr. Wright 
at Derby, & we had some little talk upon the 
subject of a picture for me. . . & he has almost 


promised me a visit in the spring. He does not 
meet with the encouragement his superior 
talents ought to command, & would starve as a 
painter if the Empress of Russia had not more 
sense than the english, to buy those pictures 
now, which we may wish the next century to 
purchace [sic] again at treble the price she now 
pays for them.” Equally well illustrated was 
his desire to have Wright’s work connected 
with his own to advertise the latter, or perhaps 
more fairly, for the painting and the pottery to 
confer reciprocal prestige and value, one on the 
other; ‘‘ I am glad to hear that Mr. Wright is in 
the land of the living, & continues to shine so 
gloriously in his profession. I should like to 
have a piece of this Gentlemans Art, but think 


Debutade’s daughter would be a more apropos | 
subject for me than the Alchymist though one © 


principal reason for my having this subject 
would be sin against the Costume I mean the 
introduction of our Vases into the piece for 
how could such fine things be supposed to exist 
in the earliest Infancy of the Potters Art. You 
know what I want, & when you see Mr. Wright 
again I wish you would consult with him upon 
the subject. Mr. Wright once began a piece in 
which our Vases might be introduced with the 
greatest propriety. I mean the hand writing 
upon the Wall in the Palace of Nebucadnazar.” 
Wedgwood believed that his wares were 
superior to the finest works of antiquity and he 
naturally did not wish his customers to forget it. 
To suggest that “such fine things could be 
supposed to exist in the earliest infancy of the 
Potters Art” was the last thing he intended. 
Favourable comparison with earlier works was 
to be encouraged, and his wares should play 
the part in contemporary art that the statues and 
ceramics of the ancients had played in all pre- 
vious centuries. In encouraging this attitude 
Wedgwood discovered one of the most sophis- 
ticated advertising techniques of his century. 
Further, he invited Romney to use his vases as 
background material and in the family portrait 
by Stubbs, though of an equestrian nature and 
in a completely rural setting, a large Wedgwood 
and Bentley vase found a place by Josiah’s side. 

The more obvious techniques of later indus- 
trialists of commissioning a picture to advertise 
their wares was unknown to the eighteenth 
century. The uproar that greeted the use of 
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The Wedgwood family in the grounds of Etruria Hall: conversation piece by Stubbs 


Millais’s Bubbles as a poster to advertise Pears’ 
soap in 1887, or Lord Leverhulme’s counter- 
thrust of using W. P. Frith’s painting of a 
small girl holding up a white pinafore, as a 
poster called “So clean,” was perhaps con- 
cerned with something rather different. Marie 
Corelli expressed her virtuous indignation 
through the mouth of a character in the 
Sorrows of Satan who said, “‘ I am one of those 
who think the fame of Millais as an artist was 
marred when he degraded himself to the level 
of painting the little green boy blowing bubbles 
of Pears’ soap. That was advertisement, and 
that very incident in his career, trifling as it 
seems, will prevent his ever standing on the 
dignified height of distinction with such masters 
in Art as Romney...” She might have felt 
less certain of her argument had she seen 
Romney’s letter to Wedgwood a century earlier, 
when on November 3rd, 1781, he thanked 


Wedgwood for “his very kind and obliging 
offer of letting him have any of his very elegant 
Ware to sketch from when Mr. R. is in want of 
ornaments; which offer he very gratefully 
accepts, and will make free to call the first 
opportunity.” 

In the same way the very fact that an artist 
of the calibre of Stubbs used Wedgwood 
plaques was sure to win prestige. But Wedg- 
wood was not prepared to let the matter rest 
there and during the three months that Stubbs 
was at Etruria Wedgwood was constantly plan- 
ning new lines to exploit, ““ We have been con- 
sidering, & reconsidering some subjects besides 
tablets for Mr. Stubs to paint in enamel, & 
are now making large jarrs for that purpose. 
The present idea is to cover them over with 
painting, with ground-figures trees & sky with- 
out any borders or divisions, in short to con- 
sider the whole surface as one piece of canvas 





& cover it accordingly, & under this idea we 
find a simple jarr form the best for our purpose, 
& they will come cheap enough which, as times 
are, may be something in their favor.” 

Three months after this letter he had still 
not exhausted his ideas and when he was not 
employing Stubbs’s inventive skill, he was 
calling upon him for advice and direction. 
“‘ The little pallets are making, & you may sell 
them seperately [sic] at about a shilling. We 
are making some large ones under Mr. Stubs’s 
directions which he says must come into general 
use if the price does not prevent it. Having 
finished single ones to his intire satisfaction we 
are now making some doz."* for your rooms.” 
(November 4th, 1780.) Yet at this time Wedg- 
wood was already fully occupied: engrossed as 
always in his business, he was deeply worried 
by the health of his youngest daughter and 
vitally concerned with the possibilities of con- 
stitutional reform. Further distracted by the 
venality of local elections and tormented by his 
rebellious workmen in London, he was never- 
theless planning a subscription for Priestley 
and busy with the rebuilding of his house. It 
was the latter that occasioned the cri de coeur 
of “‘ Oh ! for the sleep of a Dormouse, or the 
life of a Toad in a stone for a few weeks till our 
troubles are past,” but he excused the fact 
that “‘ the newspaper is laid by unread—The 
review not looked upon (but do not tell)” 
because “‘ so much of my time is taken up in my 
multifarious occupations of painter & potter, 
builder & farmer, correspondent general &c. 
&c. that I have scarcely the time for the least 
extra matters.” Yet amid this welter of activity, 
the dominant concern of his letters to Bentley 
from early August to the last letter that he ever 
wrote to Bentley on November 12th, 1780, was 
George Stubbs. From a trivial matter like the 
artist’s toothache to the far-reaching problems 
of his future position in the history of art, 
“Mr. Stubs ” was his most pressing concern 
and his most vital charge. For Wedgwood was 
much given to periodic obsession. In the course 
of a life dedicated to pottery, various connected 
problems which received his especial con- 
sideration stand out in his correspondence like 
outcrops of rock in the Midland plain. Canals, 
turnpike roads, vases, seals and jasper were all 
the subjects of intense preoccupation. George 


Stubbs almost merits comparison with these, 
for in the brief autumn of 1780 he too came 
under the microscope of Wedgwood’s con- 
centrated attention. 

The times were not the most propitious for 
further developments in manufacture. At least, 
they did not seem so to many. But Josiah did 
not enjoy an idle temperament—to leave his 
work and its commitments required almost a 
conscious effort. And though he might feel the 
need to justify his activities to Bentley, his plans 
went implacably forward and few of his deve- 
lopments were shelved. As he wrote, apologe- 
tically but none the less firmly to his partner on 
September 21st, 1780, “I am afraid you will 
think me a little crazy to go on at this rate in 
such unpromising times; but one may as well 
keep doing ’till the french, or the spaneards 
[sic], or Russ, or some of our numerous foes 
come and put an end to it all at once.”” More- 
over, Stubbs set a very industrious example. 
With tablets and jars to paint, Lions and 
Phaetons to model, and the family portrait to 
complete—apart from supervising the occa- 
sional experiment and teaching the Wedgwood 
children perspective—he was certainly kept 
fully occupied. But Stubbs’s genius, like 
Wedgwood’s, was of the painstaking variety, 
and with his usual remorseless application he 
was “hard at it every night almost ’tll bed- 
time.” Of his modelling, which was new to 
him, Wedgwood wrote admiringly, “ he does 
very well so far, & with a little practice will prob- 
ably be as much a master of his modeling tools, 
as he is with his pencils.” 

But apart from employing Stubbs himself, 
Josiah wished to ensure that others employed 
him too. In the normal course of events he 
would be certain to meet many likely patrons. 
For among the many casual visitors to Etruria, 
there were few who could resist a visit to ““ Mr. 
Stubs’s performance.” In this way Lord 
Huntingdon, Lady Caroline Egerton, the 
daughters of Lord Waldegrave and the Sneyds, 
along with many others, met the artist, and saw 
and admired his work. But Wedgwood was not 
the man to rely on chance visitors alone. He 
took him to Trentham ostensibly “ to look at 
the fine views there,” but also, and with more 
reason, to be introduced to Lord Gower and to 
meet whilst “feasting the body and the mind 
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“* The Orrery ”’ by Foseph Wright of Derby, one of Wedgwood’s artists; a picture that shows the 
preoccupation with scientific studies then widespread in the English Midlands 
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in his Lordships mansion ” and remembering 
not to talk politics, such promising company as 
that of “ Sir William Gordon & his Lady, 
Lady—a daughter of Lord Dunmores with 
Lady Louisa McDonald, & their own family.” 
Later his intentions are even more clearly 
expressed, “‘ We have dined, & shall dine with 
all the gentlemen in the country & I hope Mr. S. 
will be benefited by the additions he will make 
here to his acquaintance.” And despite Wedg- 
wood’s fears that “his pieces . . . are beyond 
the limited conceptions of this country,” a full 
length portrait of Mr. Swinnerton of Butterton 
and another of “ Mr. & Mrs. Fitzwilliams at 
breakfast as large as life ” did something to ful- 
fil his hopes that “ our family picture & some 
others which he will probably paint before he 
leaves us will give him a character which will be 
entirely new to him here, for nobody suspects 


Mr. Stubs of painting anything but horses & 
lions, or dogs & tigers, & I can scarcely make 
any body believe that he ever attempted a 
human figure.” There can be no doubt that 
Stubbs was attempting to break away from the 
reputation of being considered a mere animal 
painter, even if the greatest of that somewhat 
despised line. The satirical verses of Peter 
Pindar (Dr. John Wolcott) demonstrate this, 


“* Tis said that naught so much the temper rubs, 
Of that ingenious artist Mister Stubbs, 
As calling him a horse painter—how strange, 
That Stubbs the title should desire to change ? 
Well pleas’d, thy Horses, Stubbs, I view, 
And eke thy Dogs, to Nature true; 
Let modern artists match thee, if they can: 
Such animals, thy genius suit. 
Then stick, I beg thee, to the Brute, 
And meddle not with Woman, nor with Man.” 


Wedgwood confirmed this when he wrote, “ I 
find Mr. S. repents much his having estab- 
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An Indian cheetah; detail from a picture by Stubbs, whose researches into animal anatomy involved 
the painstaking dissection of horses, which he carried out unassisted at his lonely Lincolnshire farmhouse 


lished this character for himself, I mean that of 
‘horse painter, & wishes to be considered as an 
history, & portrait painter. How far he will 
succeed in bringing about the change at his 
time of life I do not know. The exhibition may 
do wonders for him.” It was quite clearly a 
turning point in Stubbs’s career. Before 1780 
he was almost exclusively known as an animal 
painter, yet before his death in 1806 he had 
painted such memorable heads as Benjamin 
West, Miss Saltonstall, Lord Albemarle, Warren 
Hastings, and the Prince of Wales. These were 
not all. For the insolent enquiry on the face of 
the central farm worker in the Haymakers, or 
the arrogant stare of the groom of Hamble- 
tonian, provide obvious evidence for those who 
are still trying in 1957 to achieve that reassess- 
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ment of Stubbs’s work which the artist sought 
so much in the years after 1780. His visit to 
Etruria greatly helped. For apart from his 
introductions, Wedgwood also provided ample 
subjects from his own family; and the head of 
Josiah himself, of his wife Sarah, and of his 
father-in-law Richard Wedgwood, are some of 
the finest portraits that Stubbs ever painted. 

Not that Wedgwood was fully satisfied. 
Stubbs’s obstinate nature had prevailed in 
establishing the equestrian nature of the family 
portrait and had triumphed again in his choice 
of “his Phaeton . . . a piece of unnatural 
fiction ” as a companion to the frightened horse 
(again a disputed choice), but Wedgwood, too, 
could be obstinate. On October 21st, he wrote 
to Bentley, “ Mr. Stubs is now drawing to 4 











conclusion & talks of going to Liverpool in a 
few days; but I think he is not quite so near a 
finish as he seems to apprehend. He thinks he 
has finish’d six of the children, the horses & 
little carriage. The children are most of them 
strong, but not very delicate likenesses—Some 
parts are a little caricatur’d, or my own eyes & 
those of many of my friends are much deciev’d. 
He certainly has not observ’d Mrs. Montagues 
maxim respecting her model, but I will not say 
any more upon this subject at present, & this 
is only for yourself, as it would be hardly fair 
till .he picture is completely finished. . . . 
Time & patience in large doses, are absolutely 
necessary in these cases, & methinks I would 
not be a portrait painter upon any condition 
whatever. We are all heartily tired of the busi- 
ness, & I think the painter has more reason than 
any of us to be so.” The somewhat peevish 
note in this letter was probably due to a recent 
“ severe fit of the piles which confines me to the 
house & to my couch ”: so severe indeed that 
“T am in too much pain to sit ”—not the hap- 
piest situation for the subject of a portrait. A 
week later his piles had passed and his attitude 
softened, though he was still resolved on some 
changes. “Mr. Stubs thinks he is quite 
finish’d our picture, but he is a little mistaken 
for I shall get him to make a few alterations 
still, but it must be by degrees, for I have 
plagued him a good deal in the last finishing 
strokes & he has been very good in bearing my 
impertinence.” It took a long time with Wedg- 
wood for resignation to overcome a conviction 
that improvement was still possible, and a fort- 
night later on November 12th he wrote, “ I 
intend . . . to prevail upon Mr. S. to give us 
another day or two at our family piece which 
does not appear to me to be quite finish’d. 
My wife I think very deficient—Mary Ann 
more so, & Susan is not hit off well at all. I say 
nothing of myself, but upon the whole agree 
with Mr. Edgeworth that there is much to 
praise, & little to blame. As soon as I think 
the picture finish’d I will hie away to kiss your 
hand at Turnham Green.” They were not, 
however, to meet again for Bentley died a fort- 
night later on November 26th, 1780. 

With the death of Bentley—Wedgwood’s 
chief correspondent for nearly twenty years— 
Stubbs was never mentioned in Wedgwood’s 
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letters again. He continued, however, to use 
Wedgwood plaques up to 1795, and there is 
every reason to believe that the connection was 
in fact only broken by Wedgwood’s death in 
that year. It seems unlikely that they were ever 
anything but friendly. For the association was 
valuable to both. Financially, Stubbs gained 
considerably. What employment by Wedg- 
wood and Bentley meant to an artist can be seen 
in a letter of Joseph Wright to his sister Nancy, 
“* Burdett’s tour of France proves highly advan- 
tageous to him. He is to etch plates for Wedg- 
wood and Bentley to be printed upon their 
ware—an employ that in all probability will last 
him for life—by which he may make four or six 
hundred a year. I know your honest heart will 
make your pulse beat at the news.” Wright 
must surely have exaggerated (probably to re- 
assure his sister with regard to his own pros- 
pects), and certainly Burdett’s relationship with 
Wedgwood was anything but happy. But it is 
probable that he paid well when one thinks of 
the number of artists he employed. His pay- 
ment to Stubbs certainly does not seem un- 
generous; the family piece cost the curiously 
exact figure of £236 17s. 6d.; Richard Wedg- 
wood £26 §s.; Mrs. Wedgwood {19 13s. 6d. 
and an enamel of labourers £189. Moreover, 
Wedgwood helped him to make his break into 
portrait painting, and although contemporary 
critical opinion did not immediately respond to 
his achievements on Wedgwood products, the 
purity of their colour and their Claude-like 
clarity—which owing to their materials survives 
to this day—has lately won them more fitting 
appreciation. 

Wedgwood of course gained as well. He was 
not the first man to employ famous artists. The 
charming nudes of Francois Boucher frolicked 
across the tapestries produced at Beauvais as 
early as the 1740’s; Falconet’s figures were re- 
produced in biscuit procelain in the 1750’s and 
Dodin’s putti proliferated on the products of 
Sévres in the same decade.? But Wedgwood was 


2 It is interesting to note the use of large porcelain 
plaques in the 1780’s at Sévres. F. Castel painted a 
tableau after a model by Francois Desportes in 1786 
on such a plaque, which is now in the Musée de 
Ceramique in Paris; and there is another example of 
such a technique in the National Museum at Stock- 
holm, which was given to Gustavus III in 1784. 
There are also other later models. 














** The Frightened Horse”: biscuit plaque, modelled by Stubbs while staying at 
Etruria Hall in 1780 


one of the first scientific industrialists in 
England to seek the cooperation of serious 
artists in large-scale industrial production, and 
he used Stubbs’s gifts in modelling and design- 
ing, painting and inventing in exactly the same 
way as he used the gifts of a host of other 
artists: Angelini, Angelo Dalmozzoni, Davaere, 
Frattodi, Mangiarotti, Manzolini, and Pacetti in 
Rome; George Barrett, William Hackwood, 
Tassie, Tebo and Lady Templeton, Roubiliac 
and Flaxman, to mention but the better known, 
in England. But his relationship with Stubbs 
was based on something more than this. His 
persistence with regard to the stoneware 
plaques was not the outcome of a common 
interest in experiment alone. For it was Wedg- 
wood’s view that all that was needed, other than 
sheer technical excellence, to sell his goods was 
a sponsor. “ Fashion is infinitely superior to 
merit in many respects, & it is plain from a 
thousand instances that if you have a favourite 
child you wish the public to fondle & take 
notice of, you have only to make choice of 
proper sponcers [sic].” He felt that his flower 
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pots would sel] more if they were called 
Duchess of Devonshire flowerpots, his cream 
ware more if called Queens ware. The great 
service for Catherine the Great was artistically 
a failure and economically scarcely worth while, 
but exhibited at Greek Street and talked of 
throughout Europe, its association value and 
advertising impact were enormous. Just as 
Wedgwood longed for Adam and Wyatt to 
lead the architects in the use of his chimney 
pieces, so he wished for Stubbs to lead the way 
for the artists in the use of his tablets. In the 
Reapers and the Haymakers Wedgwood’s aim 
is most truly realized. His skill as a potter made 
possible the use of Stubbs’s discoveries in 
enamel, encouraged his delicate brushwork, 
and showed to their best advantage his subtle 
range of colour and tone. Moreover, they were 
the largest painted panels in existence and as 
such they were an outstanding and unmistak- 
able sign of Josiah Wedgwood’s as well as 
George Stubbs’s achievements. And in this 
they fulfilled their intention. 














_ The Parthenon 


From ‘* Greece in Photographs,” by Roger 





The west front and northern side of the temple 


Today a “ beautiful but broken shell,” the Parthenon, since it was first constructed in 

the fifth century B.C., has housed three very different cults—those of Athena, Allah 

and the Blessed Virgin. It was a Christian soldier, in the siege of 1687, who did 
most to destroy the sanctuary. 


By DONALD NICOL 


as the temples of three different religions. 
The Parthenon, which is today only a 
beautiful but broken shell, began as the shrine 
of Athena, continued as the church of the 
Mother of God, and ended as a mosque of the 
prophet of Allah. Modern travellers to Athens 


es BUILDINGS IN THE WORLD have served 


climb the Acropolis to worship not the deity 
enshrined within the walls and columns, but 
the Parthenon itself, as the most perfect achieve- 
ment of Greek or perhaps of any architecture. 
For the Parthenon has a life and spirit of its 
own. The mathematical subtleties and refine- 
ments of its construction weld it together like 











a piece of living sculpture hewn out of one 
enormous block; and even the marble changes 
its moods and colours with the changes of the 
light. Itis,as Lord Kinross has recently written, 
“like a work by Bach or Handel, transposed 
into plastic form. Through the discipline of a 
stern intellectual process, it conveys a supreme 
sense of emotional liberation.” Even as a ruin, 
it illustrates the qualities of the Athenian 
character as expressed by Pericles himself: 
“We are lovers of the beautiful, yet simple in 
our tastes, and we cultivate the mind without 
loss of manliness.” 

It was about 450 B.c. that Pericles commis- 
sioned the construction of buildings worthy of 
the city that had defied the might of Persia and 
assumed leadership of the Greek world. Chief 
among these buildings was the Parthenon, a 
new temple on the old site dedicated to Athena. 
The work was under the general supervision of 
Pheidias. The architect was Ictinus, and his 
plans were carried out by the co-operative 
efforts of great numbers of private contractors. 
The sculptural work was similarly divided, each 
team of sculptors working at piece rates of sixty 
drachmas per figure. The Parthenon was thus 
a collective achievement of the whole Athenian 
people. 

The building was finished by 432 B.c. Apart 
from the timber in the roof, it was composed 
entirely of Pentelic marble. In plan it was a 
peripteral octastyle temple of the Doric order, 
running east and west, with eight columns at 
each end and seventeen on each side. The cella 
or temple proper, which stood within this sur- 
rounding colonnade, was an oblong building 
with a porch of six columns at either end. It 
was divided by a wall into two unconnected 
parts—the east room, containing the huge gold 
and ivory cult-statue of Athena by Pheidias, 
and the west room which was the Treasury of 
the Athenian Confederacy. The east room, the 
longer of the two, was divided longitudinally 
into three compartments by a double row of 
columns, which supported an upper gallery. 
The sculptural decoration, now mostly re- 
moved, was the crowning glory of the Par- 
thenon. The metopes, above the external 


colonnade, showed scenes from the legendary 
history of Greece. The pediments at either end 
showed mythological scenes—the Birth of 
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Athena and the Struggle between Athena and 
Poseidon for the possession of Attica. But the & 
frieze showed a scene from contemporary life—7 
the Panathenaic procession of the festival of] 
Athena, when the whole population of Athens 
made their pi’grimage to the Temple of their 
patron goddess. 

On the planning, construction, and decora- 
tion of the Parthenon were lavished all the 
talents of the Greek artistic genius at its highest, 
More particularly, for the Athenians it was the 
advertisement to the world of the greatness of 
their democracy at its greatest moment, and of 
the Temple consecrated to the virgin Athena, 
whose special care was the city of Athens and” 
its prosperity. And so it remained for some 
nine centuries. Throughout the disasters of 
the Peloponnesian War, which began the year 
after the Parthenon was finished, and through- 
out the succession of wars between Greeks and 
Macedonians that followed the deaths of Philip 
and Alexander the Great, although the pros- 
perity of the Athenians declined, the Parthenon 
remained as the Temple of their ideal. Alex- 
ander himself decorated the architrave of the 
Parthenon with a row of gilt-bronze shields, a 
piece of bad taste but good policy. Under his 
quarrelsome successors the Temple was 
occasionally robbed, but never damaged. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, who came from Asia 
to help the Greeks fight the Macedonians in 
































































































































304 B.C., in true oriental style took up his 

quarters in the Parthenon on the ground that 

being himself a god Athena must be his elder 

sister; and the east room became a boarding- Fror 
house for his mistresses. When the Romans reco 
finally lost patience with their exasperating vinc 
eastern neighbours and simply annexed first Emy 
Macedonia and then Greece as provinces of men 
their Empire, Athens was at first treated with whi 
the respect due to age and reputation. But desc 
such treatment went to the heads of the des- in tl 
cendants of Pericles; and their vanity led them ecul 
to take the wrong side in Rome’s war with bee: 
King Mithridates in 86 B.c. Athens was I 
besieged by a Roman army under the command ster 
of Sulla; and when Sulla finally fought his way Ror 
into the city, he allowed his troops to murder, fort 
plunder, and destroy. The fabric of the Par- god 
thenon seems to have been spared, but its tok 
treasures of gold and silver were carried away. os | 
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Distant view of the Acropolis with Mount Lycabettus in the background 


From Sulla’s depredations Athens hardly ever 
recovered. It sank to the status of a small pro- 
vincial town in the Roman Empire. But the 
Emperors granted special privileges to it in 
memory of its former glories, the chief of 
which remained the Parthenen; and from the 
description of Pausanias it would appear that 
in the second century A.D. the building and its 
sculptures were still very much as they had 
been six hundred years before. 

In the year A.D. 330 the Emperor Con- 
Stantine established his new capital of the 
Roman Empire at Constantinople. Thence- 
forth the Empire was to be Christian. The old 
gods and goddesses, among them Athena, were 
to be forgotten and superseded. The Athenians, 
as St. Paul had found when preaching in the 








shadow of the Parthenon, were none too eager 
to accept the new religion. But at last, perhaps 
about A.D. 400, the Parthenon from being the 
Temple of the Virgin Athena became the 
Church of the Virgin Mother of God, the 
Theotokos. Not long after, the Emperor 
Theodosius, whose wife Athenais was the 
daughter of a Professor at Athens University, 
had the famous statue of Athena by Pheidias 
removed to Constantinople, to be replaced by 
an icon believed to have been painted by St. 
Luke: and early in the sixth century, under 
Justinian, who finally closed the pagan Uni- 
versity of Athens, the Parthenon became the 
Cathedral of the Metropolitan bishop of 
Athens. 

The conversion of the building to a Christian 


ce in Photographs ” 





church necessitated certain architectural altera- 
tions. It had to be re-orientated to face east 
instead of west. The east room, or opistho- 
domos, then became the pronaos of a Byzantine 
church, and the Parthenon proper, the west 
room, became the narthex. The wall separating 
the two rooms was pierced with three doors, of 
which two led by lateral stairways up to the 
gynaikonitis or women’s galleries. The pronaos 
had to be opened out at the east end by the 
addition of an apse to house the altar, as a 
result of which the central section of the sculp- 
ture in the east pediment, which represented 
the Birth of Athena, was removed and lost for 
ever. The ceiling was replaced by a vaulted 
roof, and the walls inside were covered with 
frescoes, traces of which are still visible. 

As the Cathedral of the Theotokos, the 
Parthenon remained the seat of a long succes- 
sion of Orthodox Metropolitans of Athens, 
some of whose tombs have been discovered in 
the foundations. Under the rule of the 
Byzantine Emperors in Constantinople Athens 
continued to be a relatively small town, and its 
name seldom made history. At the end of the 
tenth century, however, it was invaded by the 
Bulgarians from the north. The Emperor Basil 
II drove them back out of Greece, and in 1018 
celebrated his triumph in the Parthenon; and 
to commemorate the event a portrait of Basil 
in his imperial robes was added to the mural 
decoration of the church. 

The Bishop of Athens at the end of the 
twelfth century was a Greek from Asia Minor, 
Michael Akominatos, a man renowned for his 
theological learning and proud of his classical 
scholarship. It was a matter of the deepest 
regret to Akominatos, as a Christian and a 
classicist, that his somewhat easy-going flock 
should be so unworthy of the great “‘ heavenly 
house” on the Acropolis which was his 
Cathedral. The Church of “ Our Lady of 
Athens ” was to him more than a show-place 
for tourists and pilgrims; it was the greatest 
monument to the link between the pagan and 
the Christian eras of the Greek genius, and 
living alongside it should make the Athenians 
better Christians and better Greeks. But the 
clergy of Athens, whose morals Akominatos 
laments, like the laity were often illiterate and 
generally blind to the beauties of their Cathedral. 
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From his descriptions it seems that the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon were still intact, except 
at the east end, so that outwardly the building 
must have presented still the appearance of the 
Periclean Temple of Athena. Inside, however, 
the Christian could feel at home; and to the 
Christians of the east this is what mattered, 
The external features of a Byzantine church 
are as a rule entirely subordinated to the archi- 
tectural and artistic requirements of the 
interior. Inside, the frescoes on the walls are 
arranged according to a strict pattern intended 
to impress on the faithful that they are in the 
presence of God and his ministers. From the 
dome or vault of the roof down to eye level, 
the pictures descend in hierarchical order, from 
the Christ Pantokrator at the top down through 
the Angels and the Apostles and the Evangelists 
to the lesser saints and martyrs of the Church; 
while in the apse the Virgin and Child preside 
above the scene of the celebration of the divine 
liturgy by the Fathers of Orthodoxy. Thus, 
although the outside of the Parthenon might 
seem oddly un-Christian, especially with its 
sculptures still im situ, ample compensation 
was made to Christian sentiment inside the 
walls of the cella. 

In the time of Akominatos, apart from the 
normal visual aids to worship, there were 
various additional attractions. Over the altar 
hung an ever-burning lamp, fed by oil that 
never failed, which was the wonder of pilgrims. 
There was, too, a golden dove representing 
the Holy Ghost, which flapped its wings in 
perpetual motion. The panel icon painted by 
St. Luke was also well known; and the feast 
of Our Lady of Athens attracted large numbers 
of pilgrims every year not only from the rest of 
Greece, but also from the islands and from the 
capital and the imperial court. 

Michael Akominatos was still Bishop of 
Athens in the year 1204, when the cataclysm 
of the Fourth Crusade burst on the East 
Roman Empire. After capturing and sacking 
Constantinople the French and Italian knights 
set out to conquer the provinces. The portion 
of Macedonia and Greece was allotted to an 
Italian Marquis; and in 1205 he marched with 
a motley army of Crusaders down through 
Thessaly and Boeotia towards Athens. The 
Bishop advised his people against a futile 
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From “ Greek Sculpture,” by Reinhard Lullies. Photograph by Max Hirmer. Thames & Hudson, 1957 
Water-carriers, Athenian youths in procession to the temple, from the Parthenon’s northern frieze: 





** We are lovers of the beautiful, yet . . . we cultivate the mind without loss of manliness” 
attempt at resistance, and before long a Athens then became the feudal state of a 
Frankish garrison was installed on the Acro- nobleman of Burgundy, who took the modest 


polis. The contemporary Athenians may have title of Duke of Athens—a title which Dante 
been a disappointing crowd to an idealist and _—_ was to refer back to Peisistratus. The Greek 
a classical scholar like Akominatos, but the clergy who refused to bow the knee to the 
Crusaders from the west knew nothing either | conquerors were banished. The Acropolis, 
of the past history of Athens or of the aesthetic called in the language of its new masters /e 
beauties of the Parthenon. Worse still, they  chdteau de Sathines, became the headquarters 
were inspired by religious fanaticism either to of a Frankish military governor; and in the 
convert or to destroy the adherents of the Parthenon, the Church of Our Lady of Athens, 
Orthodox faith, whom they had been taught to a Frenchman was enthroned as Archbishop, 
regard as schismatics and heretics. They who arranged that the Athenian Church should 
plundered the Treasury of the Cathedral, henceforth be governed by the customs of the 
melted down the sacred vessels, and ravaged Church of Paris. These arrangements were 
the Bishop’s library. Akominatos himself, un- _ ratified by Pope Innocent III, who wrote en- 
able to bear the sight of this sacrilege, fled to _ thusiastically to the new Archbishop: “ The 
the nearby island of Keos, from which he could _— renewal of the divine grace suffers not the 
at least see his beloved Athens. ancient glory of the city of Athens to grow old. 
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From ** Die Akropolis,"’ by W. Hege and G. Rodenwaldt, Deutscher Kuntsverlag, !930 


The Venetian bombardment of the Acropolis in 1687: “‘ on September 26th . . 


. a German lieutenant 


lobbed a shell into the middle of the Parthenon ”’ 


The citadel of the most famous Pallas has been 
humbled to become the seat of the most glorious 
Mother of God.” 

Athens, and indeed most of Greece, re- 
mained under western rule for some two 
hundred and fifty years after the Fourth 
Crusade, until it passed into the Ottoman 
Empire of the Turks. The nationality of its 
rulers changed more than once. Franks were 
succeeded by Catalans and then by Florentines. 
To these foreigners, who had no roots of their 
own in the classical tradition, the Parthenon 
had never been anything but the Cathedral of 
Athens, and the origins of the building seem to 
have been quite forgotten. No one appeared to 
know that it had once been the Temple of 
Athena. It was simply one of the great churches 
of Christendom, with some rather incongruous 
sculpture displayed on it. At the end of the 
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thirteenth century Pope Nicholas IV granted 
indulgences to all who visited the church of 
“Santa Maria di Atene” on the appropriate 
festivals; and in the fourteenth century, under 
Spanish rule, the Cathedral had twelve canons 
appointed by the Catalan Duke of Athens, and 
there was a Catalan Dean of the Chapter. By 
the fifteenth century even a Greek, writing a 
guide-book for the benefit of Turkish visitors, 
could cheerfully ascribe the foundation of the 
Parthenon to two Alexandrian Patriarchs of the 
sixth century. 

Most of the foreign Dukes of Athens were 
soldiers rather than artists. The classical style 
of architecture failed to inspire or impress them. 
The first allusion to the aesthetic beauty of the 
ancient buildings on the Acropolis comes from 
the pen of a visitor to Athens and not a resident, 
Pedro IV, King of Aragon in the 1370’s. Pedro 
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fancied himself as a troubadour, and so had a 
professional interest in beauty. “‘ The Castle of 
Athens,” he writes, “is the most precious 
jewel that exists in the world, and such that all 
the Kings of Christendom could in vain 
imitate.” The Parthenon, then still very much 
in its pristine state, inspired him as a work of 
art. Pedro was an exception, however; and his 
wife, Sybilla, more true to the spirit of her age, 
saw the great Doric peristyle only as an en- 
closure for the famous relics of the Virgin and 
the saints within, which she had come to see, 
and which she longed to take back with her to 
Spain. 

Not long afterwards, Athens passed into the 
possession of one of the rich banking families 
of Florence, the Acciajuoli. The Florentines, 
as one would expect, had a more developed 
artistic sense than the Catalans. The first 
Florentine Duke of Athens converted the 
ancient Propylaea of the Acropolis into a 
renaissance palace with a chapel dedicated to 
St. Bartholomew; and he clearly loved his 
Cathedral. When he died in 1388, he was 
buried within its walls; and in his will “ he 
ordered that its doors should once more be 
plated with silver; that all the treasures of the 
Cathedral . . . should be bought up and res- 
tored to it; that besides the canons . . . there 
should always be twenty priests serving in the 
great minster day and night, and saying masses 
for the repose of his soul. For the maintenance 
of these priests and of the fabric of the church, 
he bequeathed to it the city of Athens with all 
its dependencies, and all the brood mares of his 
valuable stud.” 

But the days of the Parthenon as a Christian 
church were now numbered, for the Turks 
were already hammering at the walls of Con- 
stantinople. The first Florentine Duke of 
Athens was also the first ruler in Greece who 
had to pay tribute to the Turkish Sultan to 
maintain his position. Sixty years later the 
Sultan himself arrived in Athens. But before 
the Turkish cloud descended on the Acropolis, 
two travellers from Italy visited Athens and 
left the only detailed accounts of the city during 
the period of Frankish occupation. The first, 
Niccold de Martoni, a notary from Capua, 
spent two days in Athens about 1390. Like 
Sybilla of Aragon, he was more interested in the 


present than in the past. His description of the 
architecture of the Parthenon is cursory, but of 
its relics and treasures he gives a full account. 
He describes how he was shown round the 
Cathedral by the churchwardens. (They must 
have dined him well first, for he counted sixty 
columns without and eighty within.) On one 
of the columns he was shown the cross made 
by Dionysius the Areopagite at the moment of 
the earthquake that marked the end of Christ’s 
Passion. There were four pillars of jasper 
around the altar, supporting a dome; and the 
doors of the church were said to have come from 
Troy. In a cleft in the wall he saw the mira- 
culous ever-burning lamp; and the relics in- 
cluded the famous icon by St. Luke, the head 
of St. Macarius, a bone of St. Dionysius, an 
arm of St. Justin, and a copy of the Gospels 
written by the hand of St. Helena. 

The second visitor was a scholar and an 
antiquary. Cyriacus of Ancona, the “‘ medieval 
Pausanias,” lived at a time when Greek learning 
and Greek art were at last beginning to make 
some impact on western Europe. He taught 
himself Greek and made a number of travels in 
the eastern Mediterranean between 1435 and 
1450 to see for himself the surviving monu- 
ments of the classical age. His enthusiasm for 
ancient Hellas was somewhat amateur, but he 
was ready to be impressed and he had a 
scholarly nostalgia for the past. To Cyriacus the 
Parthenon was an object of wonder, not as a 
great repository of relics or as a fine Cathedral, 
but as the noblest memorial of a civilization 
about which sadly little was then known in the 
western world. He was the first for many years 
to identify the building with the Temple of 
Pallas Athena mentioned by ancient authors, 
the first to describe, however roughly, its plan 
and dimensions — “its fifty-eight columns 
(twelve on each front and seventeen on each 
side), and its noble sculptures on the pediments, 
the metopes with their lapiths and centaurs, 
and the frieze.” From his account it is clear 
that the Parthenon and its sculptures were still 
more or less intact on the eve of the Turkish 
conquest. 

By the time that Athens finally passed into 
Turkish hands, most of Greece had already 
fallen. The lower part of the city surrendered 
on June 4th, 1456; and two years later the 
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Sultan himself, Mahomet II, who had captured 
Constantinople in 1453, entered Athens in 
triumph. Mahomet’s dealings with the con- 
quered Greeks contrast favourably with the 
behaviour of the Crusaders of the thirteenth 
century. He spoke and wrote Greek. He had 
read much about “ the wisdom and the marvel- 
lous works ” of the ancient Athenians, and his 
triumphal visit to Athens gave him the oppor- 
tunity “to behold the mother of the philo- 
sophers.” He spent four days admiring the 
monuments of what he described as “the 
dearest to him of all the cities in his Empire.” 
Mahomet was under no illusions about the 
similarity between the contemporary Greeks 
and their illustrious ancestors. But he had 
sound political reasons for favouring them at 
the expense of the Italians who had lorded it 
over them for so many years. In particular he 
had good motives for re-instating the clergy of 
the Greek Church whose authority, under the 
long Latin régime, had been almost non- 
existent. And it is an odd reflection that it was 
thanks to the Turkish Sultan that a Greek 
Metropolitan bishop was at last restored to the 
Cathedral of Athens. The Catholic Archbishop 
was turned out, together with the last of the 
Italian Dukes; and the Parthenon reverted to 
the Orthodox rite. 

But Mahomet II was an exception among 
Turkish rulers, and his intelligent policy was 
soon changed. By the end of the fifteenth 
century the Parthenon had been taken over as a 
mosque, and its career as the Church of Our 
Lady of Athens was terminated for ever. It 
became known as the “ Ismaidi,”’ the House of 
Prayer; and a minaret was erected at the south- 
west angle of the opisthodomos from which 
the muezzin could summon the faithful to the 
praise of Allah. The Aga or commander of the 
garrison made his home in the Propylaea, and 
the Erechtheion was turned into his harem. 

The history of the Parthenon from then on 
is as obscure and depressing as the history of 
Athens itself under Turkish rule. The fall of 
Constantinople added fuel to the fire of the 
Renaissance in Italy. Greek scholars took 
refuge there, bringing with them manuscripts 
of classical authors and examples of classical 
art. But the new enthusiasm for things Greek 
could not extend to the study of Greek archi- 
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tecture so long as the Turks remained in Greece, 
The Adriatic Sea was an iron curtain between 
Christian and Moslem for many years, and 
western architects modelled their ideas on 
Vitruvius rather than on Ictinus or Pheidias. 

Not until the seventeenth century did any 
more travellers from the west begin to penetrate 
Greece. A Jesuit mission was set up in Athens 
in 1645, but even the Jesuits found the going 
heavy. They were followed by some French 
Capuchins, who built a small house on the 
slopes of the Acropolis and used the Monument 
of Lysicrates as their library. Another Jesuit 
missionary, Father Jacques-Paul Babin, wrote 
an account of the Parthenon as he found it in 
1672. In his opinion it surpassed even that 
wonder of the world Saint Sophia in Con- 
stantinople. But he noted that many of the 
slabs of marble had been allowed to fall down 
from the upper galleries. One of the pieces of 
the famous frieze had also tumbled to the 
ground and had been carried into the mosque. 
The Bishop’s throne and the pulpit, dating 
from the Christian days, were still standing; 
but the. altar had been removed, for the Turks 
“offer no sacrifice in their mosques.” In 
general it seems that the Turks, with their 
customary apathy, were simply allowing the 
processes of time and decay to work their will 
on the Parthenon. 

Not many years later the building was to be 
reduced to a ruin. But before that disaster 
occurred the remains of its sculpture at least 
were to be fairly accurately recorded. In 1674 
the French Ambassador to Turkey, the Marquis 
de Nointel, visited Athens, bringing with him 
a Flemish draughtsman, whom he set to make 
drawings of the ancient monuments of the city. 
These drawings, attributed to Jacques Carrey, 
now form the basis of all attempted reconstruc- 
tions of the surviving fragments, especially of 
the pediments of the Parthenon. Then in 1675 
an English classical scholar, George Wheler, 
accompanied by a French epigraphist, Jacob 
Spon, visited Athens during their travels in the 
Levant. They studied everything, like con- 
scientious and enlightened tourists, using their 
Pausanias like a Baedeker, noting and collecting 
inscriptions. To Wheler the Parthenon was 
“ absolutely, both for Matter and Art, the most 
beautiful piece of Antiquity remaining in the 
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The Acropolis under Turkish rule, enclosing a mosque within its columns, as it appeared to eighteenth- 


century travellers. 


World. I wish I could communicate the 
Pleasure I took in viewing it, by a Description 
that would in some proportion express the 
Ideas I had then of it; which I cannot hope to 
do ”—a statement that might serve to express 
the feelings of nearly all who have stood on the 
Acropolis. 

Spon and Wheler were almost the last 
westerners to see the Parthenon whole. In 1687 
the Venetians, led by Francesco Morosini, who 
had already overrun much of southern Greece, 
invaded Athens. The Turks entrenched them- 
selves on the Acropolis, and stored their gun- 
powder in the Parthenon. Siege operations 
were begun by Count K6nigsmark, commander 
of the German contingent fighting with the 
Venetians; and on September 26th, 1687 a 
German lieutenant lobbed a shell into the 
middle of the Parthenon. “ A terrific explosion 
took place; the centre columns of the peristyle, 
the walls of the cella, and the immense archi- 
traves and cornices they supported, were 
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After a drawing by Stuart and Revett, authors of Antiquities of Athens, 1761 


scattered around the remains of the temple. 
Much of the unrivalled sculpture was defaced, 
and a part utterly destroyed. The materials 
heaped up in the building also took fire, and 
the flames, mounting high over the Acropolis, 
announced the calamity to the besiegers, and 
scathed many of the statues which still remained 
in their original positions.” 

The damage done on that day can never be 
rectified. The whole of the middle of the 
Parthenon, with twenty-eight of the columns 
and great sections of the frieze and metopes, 
was blown to pieces. Not content with this 
vandalism, Morosini tried to remove the 
statues of Poseidon and the horses of Athena’s 
chariot from the west pediment. His ham- 
handed workmen brought the whole group 
crashing to the ground “ and so shivered them 
to pieces by the fall that the fragments were not 
deemed worthy of transport.” To console him- 
self Morosini made off with four marble lions, 
which still adorn the arsenal at Venice. 








In 1688 the Venetians sailed away and left 
Athens once again to the Turks. A new mosque 
arose among the ruins of the Parthenon—a 
squat domed building of brick fitted into the 
wreckage of the marble peristyle like a dirty 
cork into a lovely bottle. 

It was mainly the result of historical circum- 
stances that the Greek Doric style, and not the 
Roman version of it, was for so long imperfectly 
known in the west. But it is strange that the 
Parthenon only began to influence the minds of 
western architects after it had become a ruin. 
The eighteenth century saw a renewed interest 
in classical antiquity, which found expression 
in the Classical Revival style of architecture. 
Prominent amongst its pioneers in England 
were James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, two 
young architects who in 1748 proposed to com- 
pile “‘ an accurate description of the Antiquities 
of Athens.” Their proposal was taken up and 
sponsored by the recently-founded Society of 
Dilettanti in London. Stuart and Revett 
worked in Athens between 1751 and 1753, and 
in spite of many difficulties produced the first 
really accurate drawings of the Parthenon. 
Almost simultaneously the Frenchman le Roy 
was engaged on the same task. Le Roy pub- 
lished his findings first; and though his draw- 
ings were often unreliable they provided an 
apéritif for the classical-hungry public until 
the delayed appearance of the work of Stuart 
and Revett. With the publication of their third 
volume, in 1794, the western world had for the 
first time a full and scientific account of the 
Greek Doric style; and thenceforth every 
aspiring architect hastened to visit Greece to 
study the “ Grecian monuments,” not least 
the Parthenon. Not all were enamoured of the 
masculine severity of the pure Greek Doric. 
To some it appeared shocking and barbarous, 
to others noble and restrained. And among the 
minority who worshipped it for its divine 
simplicity were not a few whose tastes were 
coloured by a new romanticism for Greece, 
who dared to hope that the monuments of 
Hellas and with them the modern Hellenes 
might be rescued from the clutches of the 
Turks. 

It was in 1801 that Lord Elgin, then British 
Ambassador in Constantinople, secured a 
warrant from the Turks “to take away from 
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the Acropolis any pieces of stone with old in- 
scriptions or figures thereon.” Interpreting 
his warrant somewhat generously, Elgin em- 
ployed several hundred workmen to remove 
most of what survived of the sculptures of the 
Parthenon. The pieces were then (rightly or 
wrongly) shipped to England, where they were 
eventually bought by the British Museum for 
£35,000. The shell of the Parthenon was thus 
denuded of its crowning glory. But the arrival 
in England of the Elgin marbles brought 
Greece most vividly before the eyes of the 
romanticists. The young Lord Byron thought 
it rather daring to belittle them and to call 
Lord Elgin a thief—just as, when he first saw 
the Parthenon later on, he is said to have 
remarked that it was “ very like the Mansion 
House.” But after the Greek War of Indepen- 
dence had broken out in 1821, Byron was pro- 
minent among the Englishmen who supported 
the cause of Greek liberty. 

In 1827 Athens was at length restored to 
the Greeks, and seven years later it became the 
capital of the new Kingdom of Greece under its 
elected ruler, the young Bavarian Otho. Work 
was immediately begun on clearing the Acro- 
polis and the Parthenon. The mosque was 
demolished and the rubble left by the hated 
Turks swept away. Then for a last horrifying 
moment it seemed as if the Parthenon might 
once again be pressed into active service. The 
German architect in charge of the planning of 
the new city of Athens, full of romantic notions, 
drew up plans for a complete restoration of the 
Parthenon. It was to be transformed into the 
Royal Palace of King Otho. Mercifully, good 
sense prevailed, and a thoroughly German 
Palace was built elsewhere. The Parthenon was 
spared. Since that time, only the most judicious 
restoration has been permitted. The colonnade 
on the north side has been reconstructed, mostly 
from the surviving column drums which had 
been lying around since the _ seventeenth- 
century bombardment; and various fallen 
blocks from the upper masonry have been 
restored to their positions. 

From being a handsome church and an ugly 
mosque the Parthenon has now, though only a 
ruin, been re-instated as a temple worthy of the 
respect of all nations and all creeds as a monu- 
ment to the highest aspirations of man. 











Bury, Spengler 
and the 


New Spenglerians 


“ There is no analogy,” wrote Bury, “between the development of a society and 


the life of an individual man.” 


Spengler, Toynbee, Sorokin and others have 


sought to controvert him by arguing the case for the “‘ Senescence of the West.” 


By MARTIN BRAUN 


HERE ARE BOOKS WHICH, like fateful stars, 

appear in conjunction on the intellectual 

horizon of an age—portents of things 
that are yet to come and of things soon to be 
eclipsed. To grasp the import of books of this 
order is to discern the signs of the times. 

The “constellation” of books I have in 
mind belongs to the solid, yet now extinct, 
middle-class society of Europe on the eve of 
the first World War. In 1912 the great Byzan- 
tinist, J. B. Bury, was working away on his 
History of Freedom of Thought, which was pub- 
lished in the following year. It was a slimmer 
volume than some of the other books written 
by the famous Cambridge scholar, “ the most 
erudite of British historians,” as Dr. Gooch has 
called him. Yet it soon became a classic, not 
only by virtue of its crystal-clear, flawless style 
but also because it bore the unmistakable 
marks of a labour of love. Here was the profes- 
sion of faith by a high-minded and sincere man 
—of faith in freedom and tolerance, in reason 
and progress. 

What Bury achieved in this little volume was 
to make articulate once more the deepest con- 
victions of the Victorian Age. If I say that he 
wrote it with a sense of urgency, one may 
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perhaps suspect him of being driven by fore- 
bodings as to the immediate turn of events. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. He 
wanted to deliver his message before his general 
health and his eye-sight had failed him com- 
pletely. No, there was hardly any cloud on his 
horizon. He shared the all-pervading optimism 
of his contemporaries. For a fleeting instant it 
occurs to him that “ attempts may . . . be made 
in the future to put back the clock,” but the 
uncomfortable thought is as quickly brushed 
aside. What Bury intended to write was a 
manifesto in the cause of rationalism and intel- 
lectual freedom: in fact, he unwittingly wrote 
their epitaph. It is this innocence which adds a 
special poignancy to his story of European 
intellectual struggle and achievement. 

How easy it is for us to smile at Bury’s bliss- 
ful ignorance of the irrational and destructive 
forces that were ready to erupt and blow sky- 
high the established order of things and ideas ! 
Let us remember that his lack of vision was due 
to the blindness of a whole epoch. Moreover, 
the mental climate of late Victorian and 
Edwardian England was singularly unsuited to 
produce prophets of doom and destruction. 
There is nothing more apt to illustrate this 
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** Loose thinkers will never desist from evoking familiar 
fallacies; ” J}. B. BURY (1861-1927) on cyclical theories 
of history 


than a reminiscence of Professor F. M. 
Powicke,' looking back to his undergraduate 
days. It was shortly before the turn of the 
century that he contributed to a college 
magazine some observations on the Armaged- 
don which was to come. “ But,” Professor 
Powicke remarks, “though they must have 
been the truest thing I wrote in those days, I 
am sure I wrote, not in a genuine spirit of 
prophecy, but rather in the mood in which 
Macaulay described the New Zealander medi- 
tating on the ruins of London.” And he adds 
with a sigh of nostalgia: ““ How innocent, how 
ignorant, how safe a boy was then...” The 
three adjectives apply also to the great scholar 


1 Modern Historians and the Study of History 
(1955), Pp. 226. 
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who, in I912, was writing on freedom of 
thought. He had no inkling of the profound 
tidal change that was under way. 

Nobody has expressed this change in mood 
and outlook more concisely than Lord Van- 
sittart. Viewing the whole panorama after two 
world wars, he declared: “ It almost breaks my 
heart when I think that I started life in a world 
inhabited by hope and am ending it in one 
inhibited by doubt of its own duration.” 
Probably without intending to do so, this 
brilliant phrase pays tribute to the book mainly 
instrumental in bringing about and ushering 
in the new “ Twentieth-Century ” mood and 
outlook. I am referring to Oswald Spengler’s 
The Decline of the West, the Apocalypse of Man 
without Hope, written as a manifesto for 
Nietzschean Herrenmoral and, at the same 
time, as an historical guide-book whose vast 
perspectives are dominated by one theme— 
the birth and death of civilizations. 

It was not by accident that the modern 
Cassandra arose in Germany caught as she was 
in social, intellectual and ideological cross- 
currents. The ground had been prepared by a 
host of apostles of the “‘ Dangerous Life,” of 
anti-intellectualism and anti-liberalism, among 
whom Nietzsche and Stefan George are but the 
most illustrious. It was left to Spengler, an 
unknown private scholar, to provide this 
revolt against the bourgeois and utilitarian 
West with an historical metaphysic and 
justification. 

An ex-schoolmaster whose subjects had been 
mathematics and natural science, he was free 
from the academic historian’s scruples and in- 
hibitions. His penetrating mind roamed over 
all the ages, continents, and civilizations. His 
most remarkable gift was an uncanny intuitive 
flair, and in 1911, at the age of 31, he had his 
great inspiration. It was during the second 
Moroccan crisis that he pierced the veil of the 
future: he diagnosed world war both as im- 
minent and—to quote his own words—“ as 
the inevitable outward manifestation of the 
historical crisis.” That is to say, in Spengler’s 
view—a view that became crystallized during 
the next few months—the forthcoming con- 
flagration was not caused by any particular set 


2 Quoted in Viscount Cecil’s autobiography All 
the Way (1949), p. 241. 








of circumstances: it was pre-ordained and 
“ due” to happen for the sole reason that the 
life-cycle of Faustian or modern Western 
Culture had reached the specific stage of what 
he terms “ civilization,” in which the normal 
concomitants are wholesale wars, political dis- 
integration, Caesarism and all the social and 
spiritual afflictions we have since experienced. 
It was this vision of doom that prompted him to 
embark upon writing a book of breath-taking 
originality. By 1914 its first draft was finished, 
but the intervening war delayed publication 
until the summer of 1918. True, Spengler’s 
Decline admirably suited the post-1918 mood 
of many German intellectuals, but there is no 
substance whatsoever in the often-repeated 
contention that to provide the collapse of 
Imperial Germany with a “ meta-historical ” 
explanation was its original or underlying 
purpose. 

Let us here turn back to Bury and his 
History of Freedom of Thought. It is indeed 
fascinating to try to visualize the celebrated 
Cambridge professor hurriedly putting on 
paper his cherished ideas on freedom and toler- 
ance, while at the same time in Munich an 
obscure would-be historian was frantically 
working on an enterprise of far wider scope— 
an enterprise involving the negation of all that 
Bury and his world stood for. It would be 
difficult to imagine two authors more dissimilar 
in outlook and personality or more represen- 
tative of their respective national and cultural 
environments. For reasons of space I must 
resist the temptation to compare their back- 
grounds and temperaments in greater detail 
and content myself with a few general 
observations. 

Bury speaks with the serenity and quiet self- 
confidence befitting a member of the British 
intellectual aristocracy, whereas Spengler, the 
declassé intellectual, ridden with resentments 
and driven by nightmare visions, addresses his 
contemporaries with the strident, imperious, 
pitiless voice of Prussian command. To Bury, 
Man is first and foremost a rational being, and 
history is, as he puts it, “‘ the record of an up- 
hill struggle in which the (human) race, heavily 
handicapped, has accomplished wonders.” 
For Spengler there is no such thing as a com- 
mon humanity. Man is a beast of prey. History 
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is devoid of meaning or direction. Does 
history reveal any progress ? Yes, if you mean 
the progression from spring-time to winter, 
from childhood to old age, from birth to death. 
Otherwise there is no progress. It is the cycle 
that forms the basic pattern in history. For 
Spengler, history consists of the periodic 
appearance and disappearance of super- 
organisms which he terms “ cultures.” Each 
culture, endowed with its own distinct Kultur- 
seele, is mysteriously born, blossoms out and, 
having passed through its old age or “ civiliza- 
tion,” dies in accordance with the cosmic law 
governing all existence. From nothingness into 
nothingness—this sums up the course of 
history as seen by Spengler. What makes his 
philosophy of history so repugnant is not its 
pessimism: the pessimism of some of the great 
poets and thinkers is ennobled by a profound 
compassion for the condition of suffering man- 
kind. No, our revulsion is due to his Nietz- 
schean perversion of feeling and judgment, 
his partisanship of the mighty, his glorification 
of brute force, of blood and race, his contempt 
for the downtrodden, his scorn for men of the 
spirit and intellect, his Schadenfreude at the 
passing of the Golden Age of bourgeois 
security and the almost sadistic pleasure he 
feels at the advent of the new Iron Age with all 
its horrors and sufferings. 

At this point it is important to indicate a 
fundamental difference between Bury and 
Spengler. Bury was a rationalist and a life- 
long critic of Christianity. He fondly fancied 
himself as an anima naturaliter pagana. It was 
the humanist’s paganism stemming from 
Gibbon and Voltaire and inspired by Pindar 
and Greek Philosophy. Son of a scientific age, 
Bury entertained the modern superstition that 
to discredit and undermine religion was tanta- 
mount to strengthening and advancing the 
cause of civilization. Yet, with all his easy 
optimism and partial blindness, he was a 
pillar of European society, and there can be no 
doubt as to where he stood—on the side of the 
angels. With Spengler the position is entirely 
different. His paganism was of the fatalistic 
type—he worshipped at the ancient shrine of 
dire Necessity. He saw deeper under the 
surface than any of the contemporary his- 
torians. But—and this is essential—he was not 
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Written before the first World War, but published in 
1918, The Decline of the West presented the views of a 
“© modern Cassandra.” OSWALD SPENGLER, 1880-1936 


simply diagnosing the irrational and destructive 
forces at work; he was actively and deliberately 
in league with them. He provided them with 
their historical credentials and thus helped to 
unleash them. In his scheme of things amor 
Dei is ousted by amor fati; the categorical 
imperative of personal responsibility is re- 
placed by that of historic Destiny as revealed 
by its Voice—Spengler. Yet this great seer 
was afflicted by a blindness of his own. It 
showed itself in his incapacity to appreciate the 
intrinsic and perennial value of things spiritual 
in general, and of the ideals underlying Western 
Civilization in particular; he perceived nothing 
but their abuses and distortions at the hand of 
the politicians and other self-seeking groups. 
Moreover, he did not even foresee the outcome 
of the so-called National Revolution in Ger- 
many of which he had been the herald. He was 
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dismayed when the new Caesarism became an 
historic reality in the shape of the Hitler 
régime. In 1936 he died, a lonely and dis- 
appointed man. 

The irony of the situation lies in the fact 
that Spengler, boycotted by the Nazis, con- 
tinued to be read and discussed in the United 
States and, though to a lesser degree, in 
England—that is in the two countries which 
provoked sometimes his admiration but more 
often his bitter antagonism. However unpalat- 
able his dogmatism and mystique of Blood, 
Instinct and War may be to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, which is committed to empiricism and a 
liberal scale of values, it was unthinkable to 
ignore Spengler and his Scienza Nuova of 
cultural growth and disintegration. What 
Giambattista Vico had done in advance of his 
time, Spengler did at the exact psychological 
moment: he put forward a comprehensive view 
of universal history based on the same ancient 
cycle theory which Bury had confidently 
declared dead and buried for ever—“ aban- 
doned for the idea of indefinite ‘ progress ’.’’* 

Yet Spengler could not afford the platonic 
detachment of a Vico: he was actuated by the 
urgent sense of crisis, and his method of Com- 
parative History served him as a means of 
diagnosing the present and divining the future. 
Quite apart from its intrinsic value as a scientific 
technique, this method cannot but appeal to 
many Westerners who, haunted by the shadow 
of disaster, look to history for guidance. No 
wonder, then, that Spengler, the most brilliant 
forecaster of our time, should have emerged 
from the German catastrophe with his prestige 
enhanced rather than diminished. 

As the founder of the twentieth-century 
Scienza Nuova, Spengler occupies a position of 
considerable authority—not, to be sure, among 
the professional historians but among those 
pioneers of research who work in the border 
region of history, sociology and anthropology. 
Toynbee in England, Sorokin, Kroeber, and 
Northrop in America are the best-known 
exponents of the new approach.‘ Sir David 


3 The Ancient Greek Historians (1909), p. 248. 

4Cf. P. A. Sorokin: Social Philosophies of an Age 
of Crisis (1952). On Sorokin see F. R. Cowell’s 
admirable monograph History, Civilization and 
Culture (1952). 
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Kelly has dubbed them “ the cyclists,” where- 
as the American historian H. Stuart Hughes, 
author of a penetrating monograph on Spengler, 
refers to them as “the New Spenglerians.” 
Yet these western Spenglerians are at the same 
time anti-Spenglerians just as Benedetto Croce 
may be regarded both as an Hegelian and an 
anti-Hegelian. As the latter stripped the 
Hegelian dialectic of those features he ascribed 
to the philosopher’s personal and national 
idiosyncrasy, so Toynbee and Sorokin have de- 
Spenglerized the new and promising study of 
Comparative History and Comparative Socio- 
logy. The enquiry that Spengler has launched 
into the patterns, rhythms and the many 
constant phenomena of cultural growth and 
decay goes on,° yet freed from his anti-humani- 
tarian bias and rigid dogmatism; freed in par- 
ticular from the incubus of his quasi-biological 
determinism whereby the history of a culture is 
envisaged as the enlarged replica of the life- 
cycle of a plant or a human being.*® 

Oddly enough, it was Bury who opposed this 
concept of history long before it had dawned 
upon Spengler. And, stranger still, Bury’s 
criticism occurs in a discussion of the first 
volume of Otto Seeck’s Geschichte des Unter- 
gangs der antiken Welt, the same work that 
twelve years later—in 1912—suggested to 
Spengler the title for his as yet unwritten book, 
Der Untergang des Abendlandes. “ Familiar 
fallacies,” Bury remarks, “‘ have been invoked, 
and loose thinkers will never desist from invok- 
ing them, to account for this decline which is 
apparent in Roman society from the beginning 
of the Empire. It is said that the nation was 
senescent—a false and misleading metaphor; 
_ * Compare with this modern trend the over- 
individualizing attitude of Bury and like-minded 
historians. “ . we have ascertained that history 
does not repeat itself; that the likenesses between 
historical phenomena at different times are superficial 
and far less important than the differences” (The 
Ancient Greek Historians, p. 248). 

*'To meet a clear case of backsliding one must 
turn to G. Barraclough’s History in a Changing 
World (1955), p. 236. At least in one respect Professor 
Barraclough outdoes Spengler by finding the cyclic 
spectacle of history exhilarating (pp. 2, 231, 238); 
Spengler speaks of a sense of marvel or lament 
(Decline of the West, 1934, vol. II, p. 435). Most 
impressive is Dr. A. Toynbee’s summing up: “ To 
our Western minds the cyclic view of history, if 
taken seriously, would reduce history to a tale told 
by an idiot, signifying nothing” (Civilization -on 
Trial, 1948, p. 14). 
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Foremost among American “ New Spenglerians;” 
P. A. SOROKIN; Professor of Sociology at Harvard 
since 1930; in Russia till 1923 


for there is no analogy, as the history of modern 
nations is sufficient to show, between the deve- 
lopment of a society and the life of an individual 
man.”’ Although a good many of Bury’s ideas 
have since gone overboard, this crucial point of 
view has assuredly held its own and become an 
integral part of the “‘ Western” outlook, as 
represented by the “New Spenglerians.” 
Through their efforts a new synthesis is b:ing 
achieved—a blending of Spenglerian elements 
with the liberal tradition of the West which had 
in Bury such a brilliant exponent. To pay 
homage to the memory of J. B. Bury (1861- 
1927) is particularly befitting in the year which 
witnesses the thirtieth anniversary of the death 
of this great English historian. 

™In The Quarterly Review, vol. 192 (1909), 
p. 135. 
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From ‘‘ The Collected Works of Pushkin,’"’ Moscow, 1949 


I 

HE DEATH OF TSAR ALEXANDER I in 
"Novem 1825, at the early age of 48, 
took by surprise the conspirators who, 
for nearly ten years, had been plotting his over- 
throw and the replacement of the Russian 
autocracy, based on serfdom, by some form of 
representative government. Most of these men, 
as young officers, had served in the war of 1812 
and the foreign campaigns that culminated in 
the fall of Paris; they were all members of the 
dominant class in Russia, the land-owning and 
serf-holding dvoryanstvo. They returned home 
strongly affected by western European political 
theories and _ institutions — constitutional 
monarchy, republicanism, parliamentary govern- 
ment and the like—and their impressions and 
experiences quickened the seed already sown 
among enlightened dvoryane by the Russian 
humanists of the eighteenth century—Fonvizin, 
Novikov, Pnin, Radishchey and others who 
had publicized the evils of the serf system—and 

also by the patriotic upsurge of 1812. 
The defeat of Napoleon in Russia aroused 
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By MICHAEL WHITTOCK 


PAUL PESTEL (1793-1826), Leader of the Southern 
Decembrists 


feelings of pride and independence, at once 
national and political, among the humblest 
sections of the people; they discovered for the 
first time the measure of their own strength, 
only to find that their sacrifices for the country’s 
good did not entitle them to an improvement of 
their sad condition. The Tsar, no longer “ half- 
dissolving in a liberal thaw,” believed it 
imperative to stamp out the sparks of “‘ jacobin- 
ism” that threatened to ignite both the 
newly-liberated countries and Russia itself. 
Alexander’s ultra-conservative foreign policy, 
based on the Holy Alliance, was reflected at 
home by a series of measures to check the 
spread of education and liberal thought, includ- 
ing a tighter censorship and the establishment 
of military colonies. 

Gradually and tentatively, from the activities 
of often ephemeral literary circles, debating 
societies, masonic lodges, regimental associa- 
tions and even dining clubs, a palpable move- 
ment of opposition to Alexander’s policies 
emerged, a movement whese direction, after 
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Though the Decembrist rising 

against the Tsar was quickly put down, 
the officers and land-owners 

who led it created an heroic 
revolutionary tradition that 

influenced Russians of 


every class. 


many amalgamations and changes of aim and 
name, passed eventually to two secret political 
organizations—the Southern Society, avowedly 
republican, which had been founded among 
officers of the Second Army by Paul Pestel, and 
the Northern Society in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow with its main strength among the 
officers of the Guard. The Northern Society 
had not yet adopted a definite political pro- 
gramme; Pestel’s arrival in St. Petersburg in 
1824 with a proposal for a merger of the two 
societies on the basis of the Southern pro- 
gramme brought the urgent question of a plan 
of action to the fore. The Southern Society’s 
programme was Pestel’s own creation, which he 
named Russkaya Pravda after the famous 
medieval code of laws, and which called for a 
republic, the abolition of class privileges, 
equality before the law, universal male suffrage, 
the partial confiscation of landowners’ estates, 
freedom for the serfs and the division among 
them of confiscated lands. 

Pestel’s programme was approved by the 
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radical wing of the Northern Society, repre- 
sented by the writers Kondraty Ryleev and 
Alexander Bestuzhev, and opposed by such 
moderates as Prince Trubetskoy and Nikita 
Muravyev, the latter of whom had drafted a 
constitutional project to rival Pestel’s: it was 
based on limited monarchy and political free- 
dom, but avoided a definite solution to the all- 
important land question. The radicals won 
majority support at these discussions, and 
Ryleev and Bestuzhev were elected to the Duma, 
the executive body of the Northern Society. 
The conspirators saw, of course, that they 
must have some considerable armed force at 
their command in an attempted coup d’état; 
and they counted on the regiments of the Life 
Guard, which in peace-time formed the garri- 
son of the capital. Here indeed there was fertile 
ground for agitation. After the war, the control 
of the armed forces was virtually in the hands of 
one man—Count Arakcheev, administrator 
of the military colonies, and a cruel enemy of 
all enlightenment and progress. Russian 
soldiers hoped that the peace would bring a 
reduction of their term of compulsory service 
(it stood at twenty-five years for the line, 
twenty-three years for the Guard) and other 
improvements of their lot; but, under Arak- 
cheev, conditions became far worse. Command- 
ing officers who showed any interest in the 
welfare of their men were systematically re- 
placed by disciplinarians of the most inhuman 
type, usually Baltic Germans; the high com- 
mand developed a mania for vast useless 
parades and almost acrobatic drills; the most 
absurd regulations were enforced to the letter, 
and the minutiae of military dress became 
matters of life and death for the harassed 
soldiers. Corporal punishments, especially the 
terrible spitzruten—an extremely brutal form 
of running the gauntlet—were revived, though 
many humane commanders had abandoned 
them; the Prussian spirit was paramount. This 
insulting treatment was a bitter shock for men 
who had served selflessly under great leaders 
like Suvorov and Kutuzov; dozens of officers 
resigned their commissions, but there was no 
such escape for the unfortunate rank and file. 
During the eighteenth century, the regi- 
ments of the Life Guard, founded by Peter 
the Great as the nucleus of a nationa! army, 








became in essence the armed organ of the 
dvoryanstvo in its struggle for supremacy; and 
there still existed among them the old tradi- 
tions of king-making, of the palace revolution, 
of special freedoms and privileges, the memory 
of which was sharpened by the infamies of 
Arakcheev’s régime. In 1820 there was an open 
mutiny by the men of the Semenovskoe Regi- 
ment (one of the two original regiments of the 
Guard) caused by the brutalities of their com- 
manding officer, Colonel Schwartz, whose 
custom it was to spit in the face of any soldier 
who displeased him. This affair and its repres- 
sion revealed to the secret societies the depth of 
feeling that existed among the rank and file, 
ready to be exploited in a revolutionary situa- 
tion. Agitational work was entrusted to 
members of the Northern Society who were, 
or had been, officers of the Guard; Alexander 
Bestuzhev and Ryleev composed seditious 
verses cleverly imitating the soldiers’ popular 
songs and catches, which were distributed in 
hand-written copies and learned by heart in the 
barrack-rooms; the more intelligent and literate 
non-commissioned officers were carefully 
sounded as to their views. 


II 

By Russian law, the successor to Alexander I, 
who died without an heir, was automatically 
his brother, the Tsarevich Constantine, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of Poland; only 
the members of the royal family knew that 
Constantine had renounced the succession 
while Alexander was still living. Even so, the 
next. in line, the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
thought it expedient to take the oath of 
allegiance to Constantine; and, Nicholas being 
the extremely unpopular commander of one 
brigade of the rst Guards Division, it is pos- 
sible that memories of the fate of his father, 
Paul I, led him to carry out this meaningless 
act rather than declare immediately his own 
succession. For three weeks Russia had a Tsar 
in name only. Couriers sped to and fro be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Warsaw as Nicholas 
tried vainly to persuade his brother to come to 
the capital and make a formal act of abdication; 
rumours began to spread through the city; and 
finally evidence came to Nicholas of the exist- 
ence of a vast plot among the officers of the 
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army. On the night of December 12th, 1825, 
he summoned the Council of State, revealed 
Constantine’s refusal of succession, and an- 
nounced his own decision to become Tsar, 
Times were fixed for the administration of a 
new oath of allegiance to members of the civil 
and military establishments of the capital—an 
oath of allegiance to Tsar Nicholas I. This news 
quickly reached members of the Northern 
Society who moved in court circles, and was 
passed on to what had by now become a 
revolutionary headquarters—Ryleev’s apart- 
ment in the Russian-American Company’s 
building on the Moika, where, ever since the 
news of Alexander’s death, the Decembrists 
(to use the name that posterity has given them) 
had been meeting in almost continuous debate. 

The accession of a new Tsar had long been 
accepted by the secret societies as an opportune 
moment for an armed demonstration and the 
presentation of political demands; the con- 
spirators intended to act in consort with the 
Southern Society as soon as Constantine arrived 
from Warsaw to take up his duties as Tsar. 
The news of his abdication, and of Nicholas’s 
decision to succeed, completely altered the 
situation for the Decembrists. Time now 
became the all-important factor; and, with the 
new Tsar, in the person of Nicholas, already 
in St. Petersburg, there was very little time left. 
On December 12th and 13th the plan of action 
was hurriedly revised. The conspirators under- 
stood that their first aim must be to prevent 
the Senate from publishing a proclamation of 
Nicholas’s succession to the nation; and the 
Decembrists therefore decided to call out the 
regiments sympathetic to them, in order to 
coerce the senators into publishing instead a 
revolutionary manifesto addressed to the 
Russian people. Senate Square was to be the 
main rendezvous; special units were to occupy 
the Winter Palace, arrest the whole royal 
family, and seize the Peter-Paul Fortress. The 
fate of the royal family was a subject for much 
discussion by the Decembrists, some of whom 
demanded its total annihilation; but it was 
agreed that the royal personages would be 
useful hostages, and that they might be required 
if the “‘ Grand Council ” of people’s deputies, 
which the Decembrists proposed to summon 
after a successful seizure of power, should 











decide on constitutional monarchy as the future 
government of Russia. In spite of this com- 
promise between moderates and radicals, 
Ryleev privately urged the assassination of 
Nicholas during the seizure of the Winter 
Palace; and Kakhovsky, a former Grenadier 
officer, promised to carry it out. —The Decem- 
brists elected a “ dictator” to take supreme 
military command of the insurgent forces once 
they had assembled in Senate Square ; the 
man they chose was Prince Trubetskoy, an 
officer of considerable experience. Other 
picked officers were sent to the regiments with 
the news of Nicholas’s usurpation, to lead out 
the sympathetic battalions on the morning of 
December 14th. 


III 

The first Guards unit to come out in support 
of the Decembrists was the Moscow Regiment, 
which, oddly enough, was regarded as being 
one of the least reliable. Alexander Bestuzhev 
took upon himself the task of leading the agita- 
tion in this regiment; and on the 14th his 
appeal was entirely successful: the bulk of the 
regiment, some 800 men, refused to take the 
new oath, helped themselves to ball cartridge 
from the armoury, broke out through the 
barrack gates, and, led by Bestuzhev and two 
Decembrist officers of the unit, marched off to 
Senate Square with muskets loaded, colours at 
the head, and drums beating the alarm. Their 
commanding officer and his adjutant tried to 
stop them, but were beaten aside. 

All this took a considerable time; and it was 
about 11 a.m. before the Moscow Regiment 
formed square around the famous equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great in Senate Square, 
throwing out a cordon to guard the approaches. 
Men and officers were in full dress—dark green 
coatees, white trousers and tall shakoes; 
Alexander Bestuzhev, wearing his Dragoon 
Guard parade uniform, whetted his sabre on 
the granite of the monument. By this time, 
curious spectators had begun to assemble, 
many of them building workers from the site 
of St. Isaac’s Cathedral, and climbed up on 
piles of stones destined for the unfinished 
cathedral, and on to the fence that surrounded 
the construction. 

News of the revolt reached Nicholas through 
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The accession of a new Tsar gave the conspirators their 
signal for action; NICHOLAS I, 1825-1855; from a 
water-colour by Bryullov 














The “‘ dictator” who betrayed the rebel cause, PRINCE 
TRUBETSKOY, 1790-1859 from a water-colour by 
Nicholas Bestuzhev 


Miloradovich, the Governor-General of St. 
Petersburg, who had run into the Moscow 
Regiment on its way to Senate Square, and 
who turned up at the palace with the appearance 
of having been roughly handled. “ Sire, ils 
m’ont mis dans cet état,’ he told the new Tsar, 
“il ny a plus que la force qui puisse agir.” 
Miloradovich was sent off to bring out the 
Horse Guards, who, in spite of their having 
already taken the oath of loyalty to Nicholas, 
were so unusually slow in leaving that the 
impatient Governor-General rushed off to 
Senate Square without them. While harangu- 
ing the rebel troops, Miloradovich was fatally 
shot by Kakhovsky, who, having gone back on 
his word to kill Nicholas, had come instead to 
the Square and, with other individual Decem- 
brists, attached himself to the Moscow 
Regiment. 
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This was not the only serious deviation from 
the original plan that already threatened the 
success of the revolt. Yakubovich, the Decem- 
brist who was to have led the sailors of the 
Guards Naval Crew to seize the Winter Palace 
and the royal family, refused this commission 
and came instead to Senate Square, while the 
Decembrist officers of the Crew were waiting 
for him to turn up at their barracks with orders, 
Worst of all, the “ dictator” Trubetskoy had, 
by this time, made up his mind to betray the 
rebel cause. After making a brief visit to 
Ryleev’s early in the morning, he disappeared, 
leaving the insurgent troops impatiently wait- 
ing for him to take over command in Senate 
Square. Time, so important for the insurgents, 
was passing uselessly; no other troops had 
arrived to reinforce the Moscows; and all the 
while Nicholas was acting, gradually blocking 
the approaches to the Square with troops who 
had taken the oath, both horse and foot; so 
that by 3 p.m. there were some 10,000 men 
opposing the 800-odd rebels. The Horse 
Guards were ordered to charge the rebel ranks. 

To Nicholas’s horror, the crowd that had 
been such an interested spectator of these 
military comings and goings suddenly took an 
active part in the affair. As the Horse Guards 
charged, they were met not only by the fire of 
the Moscow Regiment but also by a hail of 
stones and wooden billets snatched from the 
fuel stacks around the Square: a shower of these 
missiles was directed also at Nicholas and his 
suite. The Horse Guards retreated in some 
disorder. Nicholas next tried “‘ psychological ” 
methods: he ordered the two metropolitans 
who had come to the Winter Palace for his 
accession service to appeal to the insurgents. 
The two old priests, wearing their full vest- 
ments, with crosses held aloft, walked fearfully 
across the snow to the rebel cordon. Their 
prayers and entreaties had little effect, and they 
beat a hasty retreat when, almost simultaneously, 
the 1st fusilier company of the Grenadier 
Regiment and the 1,100-strong Guards Naval 
Crew marched into Senate Square to join the 
insurgents—the Grenadier company having 
come straight across the ice of the frozen river 
Neva. 

For Nicholas it was an alarming turn of 
events. He sent his younger brother, the Grand 











Duke Michael, who was colonel-in-chief of the 
Moscows, to make an appeal to his regiment; 
but Michael was able only to make a perfunc- 
tory approach to the sailors, who had formed 
up in a separate column apart from the Mos- 
cows’ square, before the rest of the Grenadiers 
—four companies, under the Decembrist Panov 
—broke through the lines of government 
cavalry and attached themselves to the Moscows. 
The Grand Duke quickly retired. 

On the face of it, the situation looked very 
black for the new Tsar. The Decembrist force 
had increased almost fourfold; and their latest 
adherents, the Grenadiers, had, in fact, already 
taken the oath of allegiance to Nicholas. More 
than half the Finland Regiment, summoned by 
Nicholas, refused to join the government force, 
and, influenced by their Decembrist officer, 
Rosen, halted on St. Isaac’s Bridge, taking up a 
neutral attitude towards the rising. The thous- 
ands of spectators, mostly from the lower 
classes, who choked the Square and the adjacent 
streets, were openly hostile to the authorities: 
policemen and patrols who tried to disperse 
them were beaten up or chased away. The 
Tsar ordered the whole of his cavalry force, 
some 3,000 sabres, to charge the insurgents; 
and this they did repeatedly but always un- 
successfully, beaten off each time by the steady 
fire of the rebels, hampered by the icy condi- 
tions and the lack of manoeuvring space, and 
clearly not at all anxious to clash with “ their 
own.” 

The reinforcement of the rebels was never- 
theless too late to be effective. Trubetskoy’s 
deliberate absence had brought the plan of 
action to a standstill; and, despite the troops’ 
excellent discipline, the insurgent force was in 
a state of anarchy: it was an army without a 
leader. The rebels merely stood and waited for 
the “ dictator,” and so were forced to take up a 
defensive position, a circumstance fatal to any 
armed rising, while Nicholas was able to mass 
his troops at will. The men of the Moscow 
Regiment in particular were feeling the cold; 
only the 1st fusilier company of the Grenadiers 
had brought their greatcoats—the previous few 
days had been mild, but the temperature 
dropped sharply on the 14th; some of the 
soldiers had no ammunition. Though his 
comrades did not know it, Trubetskoy was 





A leader of the Northern Decembrists; ALEXANDER 
BESTUZHEV, 1797-1837; water-colour by his brother 
Nicholas, done in exile 


close at hand all the time, watching events from 
behind the corner of a nearby building; when 
he learnt that the senators had taken the oath of 
allegiance at an early hour, the “ dictator,” who 
was a faint-hearted revolutionary though a 
brave enough soldier, came to the conclusion 
that all was lost. Too late in the day, his “‘ chief 
of staff,” Prince Obolensky, was elected to 
replace him in command; Ryleev, the political 


. chief of the rising, worn out and feverish with a 
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cold after many sleepless nights and several 
hours’ unavailing search for the “ dictator,” 
had taken to his bed. 

As darkness fell, Nicholas played his final 
card. He had already called out most of the 
Guards foot artillery, with 32 guns; and, after 
some delay—the batteries had come without 
ammunition—four guns were advanced to 
cover the whole of Senate Square, and Nicholas 








From “ Literaturnol Nasledstro,"’ vol. 59, Moscow, 1954 


KONDRATY RYLEEV, 1795-1826, a radical Decembrist 


gave the order to open with grape. It was 
nearly 4 p.m. The bombardier of the first gun 
refused to fire on fellow-Russians; but his 
officer snatched the linstock and fired himself. 
The first salvo was answered by shouts of 
defiance and a ragged musketry-fire from the 
rebels; at the second salvo they wavered, with 
great gaps torn in their close ranks; many spec- 
tators were also hit. Seven rounds were fired, 
and by that time the Decembrist force was 
scattered. Senate Square was emptied of all 
but the dead and wounded. 


IV 

As soon as the insurgents broke, Nicholas 
began his mopping-up: squadrons of cavalry 
moved through the capital, arresting fugitive 
soldiers and sailors and suspicious civilians. 
All house-doors were closed by police order. 
Batches of arrested rebels were brought back to 
Senate Square, whence a long column of 
prisoners marched away to Peter-Paul Fortress. 
Leading Decembrists, now hunted men, met 
for the last time at Ryleev’s apartment, where a 
messenger was appointed to try to break out of 
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the capital and warn the Southern conspirators 
of the failure in the North. Gradually the rebel 
leaders were rounded up; and all-night inter- 
rogation of arrested officers was carried out in 
the Hermitage by Nicholas himself. 

News of the defeat reached the Southern 
revolutionaries eleven days later; and, although 
their leader Pestel had been arrested on the 
13th as a result of the denunciations of agents- 
provocateurs, they resolved to keep faith with 
their Northern comrades. A hopeless rising 
took place on December 29th; the rebel 
Chernigov Regiment made a desperate march 
in an attempt to break out of the ring of govern- 
ment troops closing in on it, but was finally 
cut to pieces by artillery fire, and surrendered 
on January 3rd. 

Arrests went on all over Russia; a commis- 
sion of inquiry was set up, with the aim of 
proving the Decembrist leaders guilty of 
attempted regicide. Haled before this com- 
mission at all hours of the day and night, 
weakened and dazed by their imprisonment in 
the casemates of Peter-Paul and Schluessel- 
burg, most of the prisoners bore themselves 
honourably; but names and confidences were 
freely betrayed by some. The commission’s 
sittings lasted until July 1826, when the Tsar 
established a special court whose task was to 
assess the degree of guilt of each prisoner, none 
of whom had any trial as such. The accused 
were divided into several categories for punish- 
ment; five of them—Pestel, Ryleev, Kakhovsky, 
Bestuzhev-Ryumin and Muravyev-Apostol 
(these last two the leaders of the Southern 
rising)—were sentenced to death, and were 
hanged at dawn on July 13th, 1826. Some of 
the remaining dvoryane, including, ironically 
enough, Trubetskoy, were sentenced to exile 
with hard labour in Siberia; others were sent 
to serve as private soldiers in the Caucasus. A 
general amnesty was not granted until 1856, 
after the death of Nicholas I, who, to the end, 
kept an annotated list of the Decembrist noble- 
men always close at hand. 


V 
The Decembrist rising was the first organized 
political insurrection in Russia, as distinct from 
such elemental mass movements as those of Razin 
and Pugachev; and it opened the revolutionary 








epoch that lasted until the final overthrow 
of Tsarism in 1917. Its swift failure was 
due, in the long run, to the Decembrists’ self- 
imposed isolation from the mass of the people; 
they refused to call for popular action even 
during the last desperate hours on Senate 
Square, with the crowd clearly demonstrating 
its sympathy. When the gentlemen-revolu- 
tionaries did look beyond their own class— 
namely, in their approaches to the rank and file 
of the Guards regiments—it was not even with 
their own political slogans, but with the 
negative one of remaining loyal to Constantine, 
the legitimate heir to the throne. They might 
have won wider support among the battalions 
if they had fought for the soldiers’ and serfs’ 
immediate needs; but they identified the wel- 
fare of the people and the nation with the fate of 
their own class, dying as it already was under 
the relentless blows of economic change. The 
Decembrists displayed many tokens of their 
fear of dislodging the dvoryanstvo, through mass 
revolutionary action, from its dominant posi- 
tion in Russian society—the compromises and 
ambiguities of their plan and their programme, 
their separation of military and political leader- 
ship in the rising, their almost pathological 


insistence on carrying out revolutionary acts 
under legal forms. 

Their mistakes and their political naiveté 
appear laughable today to anyone not con- 
versant with the peculiar ethos of the dvoryanin; 
but they left behind them a tradition of heroic 
sacrifice and noble patriotism that, despite their 
official presentation as regicides and criminals, 
profoundly impressed Russians of every class. 
It was a tradition that played a part in all the 
successive revolutionary “‘ generations ” down 
to 1917. The Decembrists were also intel- 
lectuals; and from their movement developed 
the important concept of the intellectual as an 
active revolutionary, a marked feature of the 
long struggle against Tsarism. It is true that 
the immediate heirs to the Decembrist tradi- 
tion were themselves men from the dvoryanstvo, 
the writers who kept alive the almost dying 
flame of independent thought during the long 
years of apathy and fear that followed 1825; 
but their chief audience were the raznochintsy, 
the “ commoners,” then beginning to fill the 
universities, from whose ranks there arose more 
able leaders of the political and intellectual 
opposition, men unhampered by property, their 
consciences not troubled by serf-holding. 


The Peter-Paul Fortress, St. Petersburg; lithograph of 1800 














Comtesse: 

. . . You will ask me, my divine 
angels, why I am so interested in this merchant 
of Toulouse who has been broken on the wheel. 
I will tell you. First, it is because I am a 
man. Then it is because I see how foreigners 
in discussing this affair condemn us. Is it 
really necessary to make the name of France 
stink all over the continent ? I implore you to 
suggest to M. de Choiseul that it is incumbent 
upon him to inform himself fully about this 
terrible affair which dishonours the whole of 
human nature. My divine angels, put all this 
under your wings, the tips of which I kiss with 
tenderness and respect.” 

Voltaire dictated this letter in 1762 in his 
country house, Les Délices, in the Republic of 
Geneva. It is interesting to note the reasons 
that impelled him, at the age of sixty-eight, a 
Catholic educated by the Jesuits, to take up the 
Calas case, which was to absorb the best of his 
time and energies for the next three years. He 
puts first the one that undoubtedly counted 
most: “ Because I am a man ”—the one that 
does most justice to the basic generosity of his 
character. He was a great humanist before 
being a great Frenchman. 


= T: THE COMTE D’ARGENTAL and Mme. la 


“To M. Etienne Damilaville. 

. .. Never since St. Bartholomew Day has any 
event so disgraced the name of humanity. .. . To 
think a man has been so foully put to death, a 
whole family ruined without any positive evidence 
of guilt. Is it possible that in Paris people still 
laugh ? For my part I weep. What with Damiens, 
Calas, a seven years’ war, the Jesuits, the loss of 
our colonies, our fleet and our money: what a 
century.” 


In the second letter he gives a lightning 
sketch of the position of France at this date. 
But to understand the full import of the Calas 
case it is necessary to glance back in time, for 
this tragic event undermined a political edifice 
of oppression and strife that had endured for 
centuries. 

After the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
in 1685, four hundred thousand French 
Huguenots left their native land, and the 


1 Louis Moland, Oeuvres Complétes de Voltaire, 
Vol. X, Paris, 1881. 
2 Louis Moland, op. cit. 
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Voltaire 
and the 


Calas Case 
1761-1765 


On March 9th, 1762, a Huguenot 
merchant was broken on the wheel in 
Toulouse for a crime that he had 


not committed. ‘“‘ It 1s because I ama 


man,” declared Voltaire, that he 
undertook the defence of the unhappy 


Calas family. His efforts produced a 


drastic reform of the French judicial system 


By EDNA NIXON 


Government became so alarmed that strong 
measures were taken to stem the flow. Numbers 
of fugitives, among them the young Jean 
Calas and his wife, were turned back at the 
coast and a black mark put against their name. 
The Huguenots were skilled and industrious 
workers; many were merchants who travelled 
abroad where they gathered new and stimulat- 
ing ideas. Some were of considerable standing 
in society and moved among the bourgeoisie and 
nobility, whom they frequently excelled in 
wealth and culture. Certainly Jean Calas, cloth 
merchant, and his wife were not unknown in 
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“A great humanist before being a great Frenchman: 
VOLTAIRE in old age, by Ffean Huber 


such milieux, for Mme. Calas was first cousin 
to the Marquis de Montesquieu. 

The Calas children consisted of four boys 
and two girls. First came three sons, Marc 
Antoine, Louis and Pierre; then two daughters, 
Rosine and Nanette; then a last son, Donat. 
Mme. Calas was fortunate in having a most 
faithful servant, Jeanne Viguiére, who at the 
time of the catastrophe had been with her for 
twenty-five years. The woman was necessarily 
a Catholic, for the law did not allow members 
of the Reformed Religion (/a religion prétendue 
réformée, R.P.R.) to have employees of their 





own confession. Although Jeanne was com- 
pletely devoted to the Calas family, she had 
considered it her duty to proselytize. The con- 
version of the second son, Louis, did not give 
her much satisfaction, for of all the children she 
liked him least. 

Marc Antoine, the eldest son, was the most 
brilliant member of the family. He had no 
desire to inherit and took no interest in his 
father’s business at No. 16 Rue des Filatiers, 
in the heart of commercial Toulouse. Rarely 
he deigned to enter the shop, where his mother 
of gentle birth and his brother Pierre were to 
be seen any day serving behind the counter. 
Louis lived away from the family—lived as a 
gentleman, drawing an allowance from his 
father, which was his right now that he had 
abjured heresy. 

Marc Antoine had taken a degree in Law 
and aspired to be called to the Bar, in spite of 
the formidable obstacles to entering the liberal 
professions that were placed before men of the 
R.P.R. Obviously there were ways of getting 
round the difficulty, for many Protestants were 
to be found among the ranks of the doctors and 
lawyers of Toulouse. It sufficed to acquire a 
certificate of catholicity, which a number of 
priests, who were not in sympathy with the 
savage repressive measures then in force, were 
willing to give. Marc Antoine decided to try to 
obtain such a certificate; a delicate undertaking, 
but one in which certain of his fellow students 
of the R.P.R. had been successful, with the 
result that they were now on the road to 
affluence while he remained dependent upon 
his father. He set forth one morning to call 
upon the abbé Boyer, who had the reputation 
of being a fair-minded man. Unfortunately, 
the youth was admitted to the abbé’s presence 
by a bigoted female servant, who recognized 
him as the son of one of Toulouse’s foremost 
Huguenots. Left alone with the abbé, Marc 
Antoine was able to put his case with some 
force. The strong card in his suit was a fact of 
which he was far from being proud, and which 
was a matter his father little cared to remember: 
all the Calas children had been baptized into 
the Catholic Church. 

The priest knew only too well why the son 
of a staunch Protestant was in a position to 
claim consideration on this score. Had Jean 





Calas refused to make this concession to the 
dominant religion of France, the family would 
have had a rough soldier quartered in the house 
until the baptism had taken place. Not only 
was this a ruinous imposition, but Mme. Calas 
would have been subjected to constant in- 
dignities. This system was known as the 
Dragonnades. 

The abbé was about to sign the certificate 
of catholicity without further question, when 
his servant burst into the room and denounced 
the young man as the son of a stiff-necked 
heretic who had already attempted to desert 
his native land. The priest, giving in to the 
woman’s zest for persecution, informed his 
visitor that until he could bring proof of having 
been to confession the certificate would not be 
forthcoming. 

Marc Antoine’s last desperate act did not 
follow immediately upon his failure to secure 
this certificate. There was an interval of some 
weeks during which he roamed about the city, 
loitering in the squares and on the quays 
bordering the Garonne; at times visiting one or 
the other of the city’s ancient and attractive 
churches. In the evening he frequented the 
billiard saloons and tried without success to 
improve his fortune by gambling. At night he 
read late; Seneca, Montaigne and Shakespeare, 
in translation, being among his favourite 
authors. 

On the ill-fated evening of October 13th, 
1761, only the two elder sons were at home. 
Louis, as already stated, lived on his allowance 
in a separate establishment. Donat was ap- 
prenticed to a merchant in Nimes, and the two 
girls, Rosine and Nanette, were staying with 
friends a few miles away. A young man called 
Gaubert Lavaysse, son of a barrister of 
Toulouse of the R.P.R., was very attached to 
the Calas family. About to depart on a long 
voyage, he called at No. 16 to take farewell. 
He was invited to stay to supper. 

Seated at table were Monsieur and Madame 
Calas, Marc Antoine, Pierre and Gaubert 
Lavaysse. Jeanne Viguiére was on duty, pass- 
ing frequently between kitchen and dining- 
room. Marc Antoine was more than usually 
depressed; Pierre was tired after the long day 
in the shop and had little to say; and so the 
meal dragged on almost in silence. Suddenly 
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the eldest son got up abruptly and left the room, 
Pierre, roused from his torpor by this dis- 
courteous withdrawal, made greater efforts and 
after a while suggested to his friend that they 
should take an evening stroll. The two young 
men went down the stairs to the shop and 
office on the ground floor, Pierre in front, carry- 
ing a candle. Arriving at the foot of the stairs, 
and surprised to find that a back door to the 
premises which should have been locked was 
wide open, he went into the office to see if all 
was in order, telling his friend to wait for him. 
Between office and shop were folding-doors; 
the body of Marc Antoine was hanging from a 
bar of wood placed across the half-open double 
doors leading in to the shop. 

Pierre’s cries brought his father to the scene 
of the tragedy, and as the old merchant stood 
in grief, surveying the corpse which he had 
lifted down and laid on the ground, the first 
disastrous mistake was made. Jean Calas having 
in mind the horrors inflicted upon the body of 
a suicide—it was stripped naked and dragged 
face downwards through the streets to be 
stoned by the crowd—warned all the household 
that on no account must the word suicide be 
breathed. Marc Antoine had been found lying 
on the floor dead and nobody could say how 
he had met his end. While this decision was 
being taken, the entire house was in turmoil. 
Jeanne Viguiére came into the office and, seeing 
Marc Antoine stretched out upon the floor, 
burst into lamentation. Pierre was terrified and 
sobbing. Gaubert was sent upstairs to persuade 
Mme. Calas to stay where she was. Eventually 
Jean Calas imposed order, despatching Gaubert 
to seek help from a neighbour and the terrified 
Pierre to the Capitole to inform the police. 
Pierre still sobbing left the house. He found a 
large hostile crowd beginning to assemble out- 
side the premises, and became even more 
frightened; on meeting Gaubert, he implored 
him to go to the Capitole in his place. Mme. 
Calas could not be kept from coming down to 
the office, where she knelt beside her eldest son, 
trying to revive him. 


Toulouse was proud of the fact that its 
institutions were derived from Roman models. 
The old city had enjoyed under the Roman 
occupation the same privileges as a Roman city, 
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The Calas family in prison, portrayed by Carmontelle: “‘ this terrible affair . . . dishonours 
the whole of human nature” 


that of being governed by a municipality. The 
City Council was known as the Capitoulat and 
the eight members of it as the Capitouls. As the 
Consular Magistrature, they exercised great 
power; for all political and criminal cases came 
under their jurisdiction, although appeal 
against their judgments could be made to the 
sovereign court of the Parlement of Toulouse.’ 

One member of the Capitoulat was elected 
Chief of the Consistory, and another was the 
titular Capitoul; that is to say, he was not 
elected annually, but bought the position from 
the State and held it for life. This position at 
the time of the Calas tragedy was held by David 
de Beaudrigue. The history of events in 
Toulouse from October 13th, 1761, to March 
gth, 1762, when Jean Calas was taken to the 
Place St. Georges and broken on the wheel, 


3J. B. A. d’Aldéguier, Histoire de Toulouse, 
Toulouse, 1834-35. 


may be summed up as an unequal struggle be- 
tween the almost friendless but indomitable 
Huguenot merchant and the unscrupulous 
David de Beaudrigue. The latter hoped that 
the trial and condemnation of Jean Calas—in 
his opinion a dangerous enemy of France— 
would bring his name favourably to the notice 
of the all-powerful Louis Phélypeau, Comte de 
St. Florentin, Minister of the Interior. 

In brief, events were as follows. All those 
who had dined that evening with the Calas 
family were imprisoned in separate cells in the 
Capitoul. A few scattered friends, not all of the 
Protestant religion, rallied round the merchant 
and brought him to appreciate the danger of 
the original statement he had made, first 
privately and later to the authorities, about the 
manner in which Marc Antoine had met his 
end. But the damage had been done. It was 
argued that since Marc Antoine did not kill 
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VOLTAIRE takes his morning exercise: a picture of the French School 


himself, obviously he had been murdered, the 
deed being perpetrated by one of those who 
had dined that night at No. 16. The murderer 
could be no other than the father of the youth, 
enraged by the intention of the latter to follow 
his brother Louis’s example and abjure. 
Doubtless Pierre had assisted his father in this 
horrible act, and the mother had been consent- 
ing. The young gentleman, Gaubert Lavaysse, 
who wore a sword, had been summoned speci- 
ally to give his support. The old servant had 
been suborned. 

Preparations for the trial got under way. 
The task of David de Beaudrigue to secure the 
condemnation of Jean Calas was favoured by 
the crude forms of law then prevailing, and in 
the Calas case by the abuses of these forms, 
such as they were. To begin with, an accused 
man was assumed to be guilty. He had a feeble 
chance of escaping punishment if he refused to 
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plead guilty, but was lost if he pleaded guilty, 
even under the most refined methods of torture. 
The Briefs-intendits were instruments for 
obtaining evidence. They consisted of a fixed 
questionnaire, drawn up by the Public Prose- 
cutor. Should the accused deny any point in 
the accusation which the Public Prosecutor had 
hoped he would admit, subsequent questions 
remained as first formulated, on the hypo- 
thesis that the prisoner’s guilt on the point at 
issue had been proved. According to the law, 
a witness who had not been summoned to 
appear, or one who wished to make statements 
he had not been required to make, were not 
accepted. During the trial of Calas, several 
persons favourable to him intimated their 
desire to be heard, but since they had not been 
summoned they were helpless. 

Another instrument for obtaining evidence 
was the episcopal monitory. This was a docu- 
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ment destined to be “‘ fulminated ” from the 
pulpit. In the Calas case it consisted of nine 
articles, all of which presumed the guilt of the 
prisoner, though in an episcopal monitory this 
was illegal. Moreover, it threatened with ex- 
communication those of the faithful who with- 
held unfavourable evidence. The monitory, 
in this instance, made it perfectly plain what 
sort of evidence was welcome and what was not. 

Such very briefly were some of the means by 
which it was sought to establish the guilt of 
Jean Calas. Two members of the legal profes- 
sion attached to the Capitoulat and the Parle- 
ment protested against abuses of the law, par- 
ticularly in the matter of the taking of evidence. 
It was a fact that no single witness in favour of 
Jean Calas was heard until the case came up a 
year later before the King’s Council in Ver- 
sailles, by which time Jean Calas had been 
executed. The two members, accused of par- 
tiality and disrespect towards the judges, were 
suspended from their functions for three 
months. 

The Church, having already assisted the 
Magistrature by authorizing the monitory, 
made a further contribution. It accorded the 
“ victim ”, Marc Antoine, a magnificent funeral 
in the cathedral of St. Etienne, by virtue of his 
being a “martyr to religion.” The White 
Penitents—an ancient Brotherhood at one time 
allied to the Inquisition—organized a second 
service in their own church, which was entirely 
draped in white for the occasion; a skeleton, 
holding in one hand a palm branch and in the 
other a board on which were printed the words 
“Heresy Abjured,” dominated the scene.’ 

Even after all these efforts the Capitoulat 
was not satisfied that the guilt of Jean Calas had 
been incontestably proved. To bring about this 
end, they ordered that the chief prisoner be 
tortured and the other prisoners “ presented ” 
to the torture—this meant that they were 
bound upon the instruments of torture and 
made to believe they were about to undergo it, 
but in fact no torture was inflicted. This order, 
however, was revoked by the Parlement for 
violation of form in the matter of the “ presen- 
tation.” But the reprieve of Jean Calas was short. 
The case now passed under the jurisdiction of 


*L’Abbé Salvan, Histoire du procés de Fean Calas 
a Toulouse, Toulouse, 1863. 
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the Parlement, and on March gth eight out of 
thirteen judges voted for a capital sentence. 
Since the judges were divided, death by break- 
ing on the wheel was to be preceded by the 
torture of the Question, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, in the hope of obtaining a confession 
of guilt. 

David de Beaudrigue was present at the 
torture of Jean Calas. He bent over the 
agonized frame in a last effert to extort 
the “truth,” but the merchant, knowing that 
the fate of the other four accused depended 
upon his firmness, resisted to the end. Father 
Bourges, the Dominican priest who attended 
the dying man, pushed aside the titular 
Capitoul. Pointing sternly to the figure on the 
wheel he said, “In this way died our holy 
martyrs.” 


This, then, was the story that made Voltaire 
weep. He had been given an account of the 
tragedy by a friend of Jean Calas, a merchant of 
Marseilles, passing through Geneva, and from 
the lips of the youngest son, Donat, who, 
warned by the fate of his brothers and sisters, 
had escaped from France and made his way to 
Geneva. After the execution of their father, 
Pierre, Rosine and Nanette had all become 
victims of Jettres de cachet confining them 
separately in three convents. Mme. Calas, to- 
gether with Gaubert Lavaysse and Jeanne 
Viguiére, had been liberated and now lived in 
retirement, hoping their existence would be 
forgotten. 

Two months after his arrival in Geneva, 
Donat Calas was joined by his brother Pierre 
who had succeeded in escaping from his 
convent. Voltaire, having examined both 
youths, became convinced of the innocence of 
their father and that the Capitoulat, and later 
on the Parlement, had violated the law. He 
determined to bring to book the men res- 
ponsible for these outrages. He opened the 
campaign by giving vast publicity to the case. 
Wealthy friends in France, England, Prussia, 
Holland and Russia were bombarded with 
letters and appeals for funds, as the cost of the 
fight was bound to be tremendous. The most 
generous response came from England. In 
Geneva he gathered round him a small band 
of collaborators. The first result of their efforts 








JEAN CALAS’ last farewell: ‘‘ assassins in red cloaks and ermine” 


enemy of France. 


was the liberation of the Calas girls. But 
Nanette had not wasted the time she had spent 
in the convent of the Visitation in Toulouse. 
Her intelligence and eloquence had so worked 
on the nuns that one, Sister Anne-Julie 
Fraisse, wrote to M. d’Auriac, President of the 
King’s Council, expressing her conviction of 
the innocence of the entire Calas family, and 
imploring his good offices. 

A judgment passed by one of the Parlements 
of France had never before been challenged. 
- There were eight of them, Paris and Toulouse 
being among the first in importance. They did 
not consist of elected members but of a here- 
ditary Magistrature, much concerned with 
perpetuating the privileges of the noblesse de la 
robe. Of the three contending powers in the 
realm: the Crown, the Church and the Parle- 
ments, the first was in the weakest position, for 
Church and Parlement tended to play into each 
other’s hands. Offenders against the law were 
judged by the Parlements, and the King could 
only intervene on a point of legal procedure. 
The only resort left to the Crown in a case of 
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considered him a dangerous 


From an eighteenth-century English engraving 


alleged miscarriage of justice was to demand 
to see the text of the judgment. 

When the problem of financing the appeal 
had been sufficiently solved for preliminaries 
to begin, Voltaire got in touch with Mme. 
Calas in her retreat near Montauban. Where- 
upon she wrote such a moving account of all 
that had happened on the night of October 13th, 
1761, that he declared it was the most powerful 
piece of evidence that had as yet come into his 
hands. He decided to have her letter printed, 
together with a Mémoire composed by himself 
but signed by Donat Calas. These papers were 
bound together and widely distributed. Then 
he wrote again to the widow of Jean Calas, 
urging her to take up residence in Paris and 
become active in the struggle. It would be her 
duty to frequent the fashionable salons and 
bring her cause to the notice of the mighty by 
reading aloud these documents. His next step 
was to brief an eminent lawyer, Maitre Mariette, 
to write more Mémoires, which were likewise 
scattered to right and left; the salons, book- 
shops, public offices and libraries of Paris being 
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strewn with copies. Many found their way 
abroad and were eagerly read, for by this time 
the case had become world famous. 

Plans for the revision of the case by the 
King’s Council were now well in hand. To- 
wards the end of February, Maitre Mariette 
presented his petition to the Court of Appeal, 
which had first to pronounce it admissible 
before giving orders for the King’s Council to 
meet. The latter consisted of Ministers of 
State, judges, councillors and ecclesiastics, in 
all eighty-four members. If the Court of 
Appeal rejected the Petition, all hope of revision 
would have to be abandoned. 

The Court assembled on March Ist and 
accepted the Petition, which meant that the 
matter must now come up before the King’s 
Council. The break of the dawn of justice had 
appeared in the sky. This verdict spelt virtually 
the end of the struggle. Nevertheless, it was 
still necessary to tread cautiously. The Parle- 
ment was fighting for its good repute. The aim 
of the revisionists was to get the case retried. 
For this the clock must be put back. Mme. 
Calas must enter of her own free will the prison 
of the Conciergerie. Such a courageous act 
would in itself be proof of her innocence; more- 
over, it exposed the inconsistency of the judg- 
meni of the Parlement. Nine days after her 
husband had been condemned to the wheel, 
she was liberated. But if he were guilty, then 
surely she shared the guilt ? She decided to 
await in prison the verdict of the King’s 
Council. 

The latter ordered the Parlement to supply 
copies of all the documents of the trial. The 
Parlement raised every possible objection and, 
on being constrained, made further difficulties 
by grossly over-estimating the cost of the copy- 
ing at 1,500 livres. Voltaire, on receiving the 
account, declared he would copy the Summa: 
Theologica of St. Thomas > oe, 
for a tenth of the sum, FY a 
and set about dictating 
more letters to rich 
friends. But this expense 
was only one of many 
that had to be met, for 
the case had to be sup- 
ported through two sub- 
sequent courts, and it 
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was not until three years later, on March goth, 
1765, that final judgment was given. The 
definitive verdict printed by the Royal Printing 
Press ran as follows: 


“The Masters of Petitions, ordinaries of the 
King’s House and Sovereign Judges, exculpate 
Anne-Rose Cabibel, widow of Jean Calas, Pierre 
Calas, Gaubert Lavaysse and Jeanne Viguiére 
from all charges held against them and lay down 
that the order for their imprisonment shall be 
erased from all records where it is found in- 
scribed. In addition, the charge held against Jean 
Calas is declared nul and void, and similarly the 
order for his imprisonment shall be erased from 
all records where it is found. All gaolers and 
recording clerks are constrained, if necessary by 
force, to carry out these instructions and inscribe 
the present injunction in the margins of their 
records.’’® 


When all accounts had been settled it was 
found that the restitution of the name of Jean 
Calas and his family had cost 50,000 livres. 
Once the case had been safely carried through 
the early stages, Voltaire published his Traité 
sur la Tolérance; this was much read at home 
and abroad, and greatly stimulated monetary 
contributions. The judges of the final court 
presented to the King a petition for a compas- 
sionate grant and His Majesty was moved to 
donate 12,000 livres to Mme. Calas, 3,000 
livres each to her daughters, her son Pierre and 
to Jeanne Viguiére, and 600 /ivres towards the 
legal expenses. 

Voltaire had won his case. Jean Calas was 
the last man in France to be broken on the 
wheel and drastic reforms of the judicial system 
resulted. The Parlement and Capitoulat of 
Toulouse—Voltaire’s “ assassins in red cloaks 
and ermine ”—received a shattering reproof. 
David de  Beaudrigue 
went mad and committed 
suicide by casting himself 
.from a high window 


of his house.® The 
wheel upon which Jean 
Calas had _ innocently 


suffered had thus made a 
complete turn. 


5 Athanase Coquerel fils, 
Fean Calas et sa famille, Paris, 
1869 (translation of an extract 
from the verdict). 


® Athanase Coquerel fils, 
Op. cit. 
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“* General of the Fleet of the Commonwealth 
of England at Sea,” Blake died of his wounds 
when leading his victorious fleet into Plymouth 
Sound on the morning of August 7th, 1657. 


HE NAME OF ROBERT BLAKE has never 
achieved the popularity enjoyed by the 
names of the only two admirals with 
whom it is fitting to compare him, a fact which 
is due partly to his own character, partly to 
the age in which he lived. Drake and Nelson 
took an unabashed pride in their achievements. 
Each lived in a theatrical age which demanded 
leaders of zestful personality. Although Blake’s 
victories were scarcely less than theirs, his self- 
effacing loyalty to the Commonwealth, which 
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he regarded as the Lord’s work, is not one to 
capture the imagination of later ages. 

Blake’s modesty makes it difficult to dis- 
tinguish the man behind the officer. His 
letters—which have been admirably edited by 
J. R. Powell—-are written, like those of Captain 
Cook, with such studied understatement and 
punctiliousness that it is easy to miss the real 
significance of his achievements. The few 
personal reminiscences left by his contem- 
poraries confirm the impression of a man who 
represented the best type of Puritan, and who 
detested anything savouring of vanity. “ He 
never showed himself even in his own ship, 
except when the sun shone,” we are told, “‘ and 
he would never go on shore even to gratify his 
own countrymen.” 


All illustrations by courtesy of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich 
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But the Puritan easily becomes sancti- 
monious. It is a vice in which Blake can seldom 
be detected, though very occasionally the cant- 
ing tone is heard. In an unpublished report on 
a criminal who had been brought to justice, he 
advises that “ care should be taken to free the 
fleet of this Achan, whom I am glad the Lord 
has discovered.” Normally there is nothing 
offensive in his references to that “ Special 
Providence” to which he attributes his suc- 
cesses: indeed, had he not been borne up by 
this faith he could not have displayed the 
remarkable courage that distinguishes his 
actions. 

When he reports to Cromwell that he has, 
on his own initiative, destroyed the galleys of 
the Barbary corsairs at Porto Farina “ for the 
honour of our nation,” he is not using an 
empty phrase. The journal of Edward Coxere 
shows exactly what “ honour ” meant in this 
context. Coxere, like many another ordinary 
seaman, served indiscriminately in merchant 
ships and warships, whether Dutch or English. 
Later he turned Quaker, refused to take off his 
hat to his captain, and was imprisoned in Dover 
Castle under disgusting conditions. In 1654, 
however, when the first English fleet entered 
the Mediterranean under Blake’s command, 
he was a slave of the Moors, lying in “ a lousy 
hole of the castle of Tunis.” A frontal attack 
on the galley fleet in harbour meant freedom for 
Coxere and seventy other men and boys, to 
whose ransom  Blake’s men _ voluntarily 
contributed. 

What is remarkable about Blake is that he 
served the cause he loved with equal success 
as a general on land and as a “‘ general-at-sea””— 
as Cromwell called his admirals. Apparently 
he had no previous experience at sea before 
taking command of the fleet at the age of fifty. 
It was this fact, together with the extraordinary 
courage shown in his attacks on the fortified 
harbours of Tunis and Teneriffe, that moved 
the royalist Clarendon to compose his splendid 
tribute to the Puritan admiral— 


He was the first man that declined the old 
track, and made it manifest that the science might 
be attained in less time than was imagined; and 
despised those rules which had long been in 
practice, to keep his ship and his men out of 
danger. . . . He was the first man who brought 
the ships to contemn castles on shore, which had 
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been thought ever very formidable, and were 
discovered by him to make a noise only, and to 
fright those who could rarely be hurt by them. 
He was the first that infused that proportion of 
courage into the seamen, by making them see by 
experience what mighty things they could do, if 
they were resolved; and taught them to fight in 
fire as well as water; and though he hath been 
very well imitated and followed, he was the first 
that drew the copy of naval courage, and bold and 
resolute achievements. 


Blake is therefore to be distinguished from 
other British admirals in that he never intended 
to go to sea. Originally he wished to become a 
don. Born of well-to-do parents at Bridgwater, 
he was sent up to Wadham College in 1615, 
where he is said to have remained ten years in 
the hope of a fellowship at Merton. But the 
Master, so the story goes, disliked his squat 
figure and, it may be supposed, his “ monkish 
turn ” of character, or what Clarendon calls his 
“melancholy and sullen nature.” 

All this is hearsay. But if we know little 
about his career at Oxford, we know nothing 
at all about him after he returned home to 
rescue the fortunes of the family business. Not 
until he represented Bridgwater in the Short 
Parliament and took a notable part in the 
defence of Bristol at the beginning of the Civil 
War—for which he narrowly escaped hanging 
at the hands of Prince Rupert, whom he later 
chased off the seas—do we know anything for 
certain about his career. It was as a military 
commander that he made his name in the 
defence of Lyme Regis and the capture of 
Taunton, so that by the end of the war he was 
accounted the most reliable Parliamentary 
leader in the west country. 

His record on land can be the only explana- 
tion of Cromwell’s surprising step in appoint- 
ing him, together with Colonels Popham and 
Deane, both of whom had some previous 
experience at sea, to the command of the fleet 
in 1649. Thus it was that Colonel Blake became 
the General-at-Sea who presided over the 
Cromwellian revolution in naval affairs that 
transformed the fleet from a congeries of ships 
of all kinds into a fighting force with its own 
officers, laws and tactics. If we cannot claim 
that Blake founded the naval profession, it is 
true that from his day we can date the final 
distinction between the merchant ship and the 
warship. 








Forestalled by Blake at Santa Cruz, 1657; 
MICHIEL DE RUYTER, engraving after F. Bol 































In Drake’s day there was no such thing as a 
navy in the modern sense: private ships were 
hired by the Crown; royal ships were used for 
private gain; discipline depended on the whim 
of the captain; and a commander-in-chief had 
little control over the heterogeneous fleets that 
fought against Spain. But during the first 
Dutch War (1652-54) all this began to change. 
Blake himself precipitated the outbreak of that 
war; and it was in the light of his experience at 
sea that he instigated reforms that created a 
well-found, well-organized navy to fight against 
such redoubtable antagonists as Marten Tromp, 
De With and De Ruyter, the greatest seaman of 
them all, the tercentenary of whose birth falls 
this year. 

It is a nice point whether Blake or Tromp 
was technically responsible for the fighting off 
Dover on May 19th, 1652, with which the war 
began. In any event, a conflict between the 
two sea powers was inevitable, especially when 
each admiral maintained the honour of his 
country’s flag with equal stubbornness. But 
when it came to a battle on a larger scale off 
Dungeness on November 25th Tromp’s long 
experience gave him tactical superiority.! 

' It was after this and before the battle of Portland 


in February 1653 that the story of Tromp’s broom 
originated. The best contemporary evidence for it 
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Victor over Blake at Dungeness, 1652; 
MARTEN TROMP, etching after Lievens 


Highly important consequences flowed from 
this English defeat. With typical humility 
Blake tendered his resignation, “ that so I may 
be freed from that trouble of spirit which lies 
upon me, arising from a sense of my own in- 
sufficiency.” It was refused; but the other 
contents of his letter were acted upon with 
Cromwellian despatch. He had complained to 
the Admiralty Commissioners “ that there was 
much baseness of spirit, not among the mer- 
chant-men only, but many of the State’s ships, 
and therefore I make it my humble request that 
your Honours would be pleased to send down 
some gentlemen to take an impartial and strict 
examination of the deportment of several 
commanders.” On December 12th an act 
appointed nine such commissioners, of whom 
Blake was one, “‘to make and frame such 
articles, orders and = linances of war and 
military discipline to be presented to the Parlia- 
ment for better regulating, governing and dis- 


is the following extract from a newsletter of February 
28th, printed in Navy Records Society publications, 
volume 37, page 134—‘‘ Their gallant Mr. Tromp 
when he was in France (we understand) wore a flag 
of broom, and being demanded what he meant by it, 
replied that he was going to sweep the narrow seas 
of all English men. And indeed at the first encounter 
(off Portland) he came on so furiously as though he 
intended to swallow all up, but he found to his cost 
that English men will fight.” 




























ciplining the officers, seamen and army at sea.” 
These proposals in turn became the Articles of 
War ordered by Parliament to be printed on 
December 25th, the opening article of which 
remains almost unchanged to this day: “ All 
commanders shall endeavour that Almighty 
God be solemnly and reverently served in their 
respective ships.””* 

It is not often in history that a legal and 
administrative revolution has been carried 
through so promptly. From that time forward 
legally constituted courts martial could be held 
on board ship, and a disciplinary code of great 
severity—of the original 39 articles a third 
carried the death penalty—was imposed upon 
the navy. At the same time other reforms, for 
which Blake must be held primarily responsible, 
increased its efficiency: the Sick and Wounded 
and Victualling Boards were set up, pay was 
increased, naval hospitals founded and the 
use of the naval ensign—a red cross on a white 
ground—became general. As Blake pointed out, 
it was high time warships were differentiated 
from merchant ships, because the latter were 
unfit for service in battle, since their captains 
were bound to respect the demands of their 
owners rather than the service of the state. 

It is also Blake’s signature that heads the 
tactical rules, which became the first Fighting 
Instructions for the conduct of ships in action. 
These signals of 1653, which were expanded by 
later admirals, introduced the line of battle, 
which not only governed the basic pattern of all 
future warfare under sail, but led to the dis- 
tinction between the line-of-battle ship and the 
frigate or brig, which did not lie in the line. 
That Blake himself used this new formation is 
evident from a Dutch account of the battle of 
the Gabbard a few months later, where the 
English are described as fighting “in file at 
half-cannon shot.” 

The Dutch were not the only enemies whom 
Blake and his fellows generals-at-sea defeated. 
In this “‘ new model navy ” Cromwell found as 
reliable a means of pursuing his tortuous policy 
as the New Model Army had provided at home. 


* The wording in the bill at present before Parlia- 
ment runs: “ All officers in command of H.M. ships 
shall cause public worship of Almighty God to be 
solemnly, orderly and reverently performed in their 
respective ships.” 





Rupert’s royalist fleet was driven off the seas; 
Mazarin’s designs in the Mediterranean were 
frustrated; the Barbary corsairs, the scourge of 
Christendom, were attacked in their own 
harbours, and the Spaniards defeated in a war 
that revived glorious memories of the days of 
Elizabeth and Drake. Whether Blake approved 
of the Protector’s political career is another 
question, for he was never one of his intimates. 
A well-known remark of his illustrates the 
attitude of the new professional naval officer: 
“Tt is not for us to mind state affairs, but to 
keep foreigners from fooling us.” 

Although he never really recovered from the 
wound in the thigh which he received at the 
battle of Portland, in 1656 Blake was put in 
command of the most powerful fleet that this 
country had ever sent abroad for the purpose of 
blockading Cadiz and intercepting the Plate 
fleet on its return from America—the prize 
that had drawn so many Elizabethan squadrons 
to those parts. This time the English were 
more successful. After a squadron under Sir 
Richard Stayner had captured immense booty 
from the Brazilian treasure ships, Cromwell, 
following Elizabethan precedent, ordered that 
the treasure should be landed at Portsmouth 
and taken up to London by road to prove that 
war really did pay. 

Meanwhile, Blake was told to remain on 
station in the hope of more to come. There 
followed a winter’s blockade of the Spanish 
coast, which was unprecedented in naval war- 
fare. The admiral’s letters from the Naseby 
are full of complaints about the weather, the 
shortage of victuals and the consequent spread 
of disease, not to mention his own fast-failing 
health; but the fleet remained at sea to the 
astonishment of Europe and the pride of 
England— 


Others may use the ocean as their road, 
Only the English make it their abode. 


It was this storm-battered, disease-ridden 
fleet which in April 1657 Blake took without 
hesitation to win the battle that forms the 
climax to his short but brilliant career at sea. 
It was a battle against superior numbers in a 
confined anchorage protected by shore bat- 
teries, which was not paralleled until Nelson 
fought the battle of Copenhagen under similar 
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By Robert Blake the Barbary corsairs were defeated in their own hartours. 
View of Algiers, engraving by Zeeman, 1670 


circumstances. Indeed, we can find the true 
Nelsonian touch in a letter written by Blake 
two months previously: in spite of everything, 
he says, “ we are all together and behold one 
another’s face with comfort.” 

A petition by David Younge,* captain of a 
merchant ship, describes how, accidentally, he 
fell in with the Spanish treasure galleons off 
Teneriffe. Having closed with them to ascer- 
tain that their destination was the harbour of 
Santa Cruz, he made all sail to inform Blake 
who was cruising off Cadiz. Since he was thus 
“the primary instrumentall means by the 
timely discovery of their destination, and of 
what advantage it was to this Commonwealth 
your petitioner doubts not but your highness is 


3T am indebted to Miss Lindsay-MacDougall 
for drawing my attention to this unpublished docu- 
ment in the National Maritime Museum. 
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very senseable,” he asks to be recompensed 
for the time spent, whereby his owners had 
lost the market for their cargo and threatened 
to dismiss him “‘ and so become his ruin.” The 
only reward he appears to have received was a 
recommendation for employment with the 
King of Sweden. 

On receiving Younge’s news, and knowing 
that De Ruyter was in the vicinity with the 
same prize in view, Blake made all haste for 
Santa Cruz. As we have seen, his ships were 
in a crazy condition and he himself was grow- 
ing weaker every day, “ but I hope the Lord 
will support me till the appointed time.”” What 
followed is too complicated for a brief descrip- 
tion, but the succinct official account of the 
beginning of the action merits quotation be- 
cause it shows how these Puritan admirals went 
to work: 
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** It is not for us to mind state affairs, but to keep foreigners from fooling us.” _In this Admiral Blake 
was successful at Tunis. View of the town c. 1§90, by an unknown artist 


On Monday, 20th April, 1657, we were by 
break of day fair in the offing of Santa Cruz, and, 
as soon as ’twas light, perceived by a Signal from 
one of our Frigates ahead, that the West India 
Fleet were in the Bay. Whereupon, after a short 
Conference how to order the Attempt, and 
earnest seeking to the Lord for His presence, we 
fell in amongst them, and by eight of the clock 
were all at an anchor, some under the Castle and 
Forts, and others by the Ships sides, as we could 
berth ourselves to keep clear one of another, and 
best annoy the Enemy. 


By the evening not one of the sixteen enemy 
ships remained afloat. Only fifty English sea- 
men were killed, and by a miracle every ship 
was warped or towed out of range because the 
wind that had carried them into the bay stayed 
—contrary to the usual account of the battle— 
in the same quarter until they were all at sea 
again. Indeed, says Clarendon, “the whole 
action was so miraculous that all men who 


knew the place wondered that any sober men, 
with what courage so ever endued, would ever 
have undertaken it.” 

It was this victorious fleet that the dying 
admiral brought back to Plymouth in August. 
His health had completely broken down as the 
result of the winter blockade and his recent 
exertions. Like Nelson, he died at the height 
of his fame. Like him, his body was brought 
round by sea to Greenwich, where it lay in state 
in the Queen’s House, before it was rowed up 
the river for burial in Westminster Abbey. 
There the comparison ends, because Royalist 
fanatics dug up his bones after the Restoration 
and flung them into a nameless pit north of the 
Abbey precincts. No tombstone marks Blake’s 
resting place; but one of his captains wrote his 
epitaph: “ As he had lived, so he continued to 
the end, faithful.” 









LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


“ THE GREAT CONTRACT OF 1610” 


SIR, 

In his article on Robert Cecil (History Today, 
May 1957), Mr. Joel Hurstfield speculates on the 
possible results of the success of the negotiations 
over the “ Great Contract” of 1610, whereby 
James I, in return for giving up his feudal rights, 
would have received “‘ a guaranteed annual income ” 
of £200,000. Mr. Hurstfield suggested that in this 
way the king would have been able to carry on the 
government without calling on Parliament for money, 
and might have delayed, “‘ perhaps indefinitely, 
the coming of self-government in England.” 

It is some years since I gave the Great Contract 
much attention, but it seems to me that there are 
some factors in the situation which make nonsense 
of this interpretation. 

1. The £200,000 grant was unacceptable to 
James, not because of “ courtier-critics,’” but, 
according to Dietz, because the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Julius Caesar, had worked out that 
the net benefit would be only £85,000, while the 
annual deficit was £165,000; that it would probably 
rule out the granting of subsidies in future in peace- 
time, and that it was possible to balance the budget 
by increases of rents and land sales, free from parlia- 
mentary control. 

2. Would the Commons have considered the 
Contract if they thought it would make the king 
independent ? It was the feudal dues (also the right 
to levy further impositions without consent of 
Parliament) that the king was being required to give 
up, which had helped towards his independence, and 
were to do so in future, until Charles II exchanged 
them for a productive excise on beer. 

3. Where was the £200,000 to come from ? 
Surely it would be to some extent under the control 
of the Parliament that had granted it ? It seems 
that it would have been an addition to the old assess- 
ments of the fifteenths and tenths and the subsidies, 
because those who were only liable under these taxes 
protested against having to pay more to relieve those 
who held land by feudal tenure. Julius Caesar 
implied that Parliament would have some control 
over the grant when he hinted that if the Contract 
was rejected “means of raising money without 
consent of Parliament would be found.” (Parl. Deb. 
1610, App./D.) Could James really have collected 
the money if the country had resisted ? 

4. The net gain of a fixed £85,000 a year, if 
Julius Caesar’s figure was correct, would have been 
quite inadequate to meet the steadily increasing 
costs due to war and inflation alone, quite apart from 
those odd items, such as the £222 Ios. a year towards 
the upkeep of the king’s elephant from Spain. The 
financial shifts to which the Stuarts were reduced 
make pathetic reading, and we may be thankful that 
a Government that has had to resort to Premium 
Bonds has, perhaps, not realized that the Crown 
Jewels once fetched £40,000 when mortgaged in the 
Netherlands. 


Yours, etc., 
J. H. Bowes, 


Woking County Grammar School, 
Surrey. 
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Mr. Hurstfield writes : 


1. It is a pity that your correspondent is so dog- 
matic as to say that the Great Contract was un- 
acceptable to James “‘ not because of courtier- 
critics.” If he will consult Spedding, Life and 
Letters of Bacon, iv. 222-3, he will find the kind of 
thing that courtier-critics were telling James I. 
As for Julius Caesar’s estimates, they are manifestly 
wide of the mark. His figure of £44,000 from ward- 
ship is a hundred per cent out. 

2. He asks whether the Commons would have 
considered granting the Contract if it would have 
meant independence for the King. That is precisely 
what worried them, as was pointed out by Sir Roger 
Owen (November 3rd, 1610) when he warned the 
Commons to ensure “‘ that wee may have Parliaments 
hereafter, thoe the king’s wants be fully supplied.” 
It was this kind of thing that I had in mind when I 
referred to the Commons’ “ second thoughts.” 

3. The method of raising the money was hotly 
argued at the time; but the whole concept of support 
was an annual grant beyond Parliamentary control. 
Otherwise James would not have considered it even 
for one moment. As for Caesar’s hint about raising 
money without Parliamentary consent, that was 
carried through in the twenties and thirties, beyond 
the endurance of the landed classes. Clarendon saw 
in this policy one of the causes of the outbreak of the 
civil war. In other words, the advice of Caesar was 
the bad advice of a second-rate minister. I think 
that history has confirmed that the judgment of 
Salisbury, his chief at the Treasury, was far better. 

4. I cannot quite see the point of this section, 
but, in so far as it is based on Caesar’s figures, I have 
already dealt with them above. 


THE TRIBUTE PENNY 
Sir, 

My attention has only now been drawn to a letter 
about the “ tribute penny ” which appeared in your 
January number. [On page 62. Our correspondent 
recalled a remark by a lecturer in the Middle East 
during the war; who handed round a silver denarius 
of Tiberius with the words: ‘‘ Gentlemen, there is 
one chance in four hundred that the coin you hold 
was once placed in the hand of Jesus Christ.” —Eds.] 
The writer apologized in advance for inaccuracies 
due to lapses of memory, but his version of the 
history of the “‘ tribute penny ”’ is so utterly fallacious 
that it seems to require correction, particularly as he 
claims as the authority for his version a lecture given 
in the Middle East during the war by a member of 
this department. No member of the Coin Room staff 
was in the Middle East at that time. 

I can find no record of a tablet found in the Forum 
at Rome recording the despatch to the Procurator of 
Judaea of silver bullion for the production of new 
coins, and such a minor administrative matter is 
unlikely to have received such commemoration. The 
silver denarii to which the term “ tribute penny ” 
has been attached were, in any event, struck only at 
the Imperial mint, situated at that time in Gaul. 
The term “ tribute penny ” is applied to the silver 
denarius of Tiberius simply because, in effect, only 
one single type of denarius was issued in the twenty- 
three-years’ reign of Tiberius which covered the 














years of Christ’s ministry. Since these denarii 
circulated throughout the entire Roman Empire, 
including Palestine, it is a reasonable speculation 
that it was a denarius of Tiberius which was handed 
to Christ. 

It is not now possible to determine the number of 
coins struck in any given issue, but your corre- 
spondent’s figure of 400 for the denarius of Tiberius 
is a gross under-estimate. This denarius is one of 
the most common silver coins of the early Empire 
and is found in quantity even as far afield as India 
and south Russia. His figure of 70 surviving speci- 
mens is equally inaccurate : the British Museum 
Collection alone accounts for some 40 specimens. 

Yours, etc., 
R. A. G. CARSON, 
Assistant Keeper, 
Department of Coins and Medals, 
British Museum. 


AARON BURR 
Sir, 

I wish to take exception to the statement of Mr. 
Samuel Engle Burr, junior (May issue), that ““Colonel 
Burr was not a threat to the future of the American 
State.” 

President Jefferson was sufficiently alarmed by 
Colonel Burr’s travels throughout the Western lands 
to summon his Cabinet on several different occasions 
in order to discuss Colonel Burr’s activities. In 
January of 1807, President Jefferson sent a special 
message to Congress saying, ‘“‘ Sometime in the latter 
part of September, I received intimations that 
designs were in agitation in the Western country, 
unlawful and unfriendly to the peace of the Union; 
and that the prime mover in these was Aaron Burr.” 

Colonel Burr was subsequently arrested and tried 
for treason. Though acquitted, there remained so 
much doubt in people’s minds that Colonel Burr 
passed his remaining days as a man of damaged 
reputation. 

In a recent book entitled The Burr Conspiracy by 
Thomas Abernethy of the University of Virginia, 
this statement is made, “‘ The Great Conspiracy had 
ended in fiasco, and it has usually been regarded as a 
minor incident in American History. But its poten- 
tialities were so portentous that it seems reasonable 
to say that next to the Confederate War it posed the 
greatest threat of dismemberment which the American 
Union ever faced.” 

Yours, etc., 
BARBARA D. HOFFSTOT, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


. MARSHAL NEY 
IR, 

In reviewing my book on the Ney Trial, Mr. 
Charles Dimont has made some statements which 
should not go unchallenged in a magazine dedicated 
to history. He says that “* once the more disreputable 
among the Whigs started championing Ney, any 
hope of salvation from England was lost.” All hope 
of salvation was lost when the Liverpool Cabinet, 
of their own volition, decided as a matter of policy 
that Ney and others must be made an example of. 
It would be incorrect to say that this decision was 
arrived at under Whig provocation; it was a political 
calculation computed by Lord Liverpool, Bathurst, 
in the undisturbed privacy of No. 10, Downing 

treet. 


In this context the words disreputable and shady 
do not fit men like Lord Holland, the Hely-Hutchin- 
sons, or the editors of The Courier and The Morning 
Chronicle. They do apply, on the other hand, to the 
Cabinet’s going back on Wellington’s promise of an 
amnesty given during the armistice talks at St. Cloud. 
Had Wellington, at St. Cloud, stated that his and 
Bluecher’s consent to the amnesty was not binding 
on the, at the time, powerless King of France, there 
would not have been an armistice, but a pitched battle 
under the walls of Paris. The French army was 
certainly in the mood for it. This would not have 
affected the issue militarily, but it would have meant 
bringing King Louis back over the dead bodies of 
thousands of Frenchmen; the Second Restoration, 
if it had taken place, would have followed a very 
different course. To apply the Disraeli—mand Rose- 
bery—line to the Liverpool Government, is in fact 
to err on the side of courtesy. 

Yours, etc., 
HAROLD KuRTzZ, 
Tenterden, Kent. 


Mr. Dimont writes: 


Liverpool and his predecessor as Prime Minister, 
Perceval, were both very capable men. Naturally, 
the Whig historians of the last century refused to 
recognize this. Mr. Kurtz accepts their view. I am 
therefore confirmed in my opinion that in his book 
he is not so sound on the background of affairs in 
England as he is on his central character, Ney. 


THE PARIS COMMUNE 
SIR, 
I think that Mr. Hutchins (June issue) and I are 
in some measure arguing about terms. Clearly the 
majority of support for the Commune came from the 
workers; both the voting and the fighting show it. 
Whether the majority of the Commune’s members 
are to be regarded as workers is a matter of definition. 
My own contentions were based on a distinction 
between proletarians typical of the majority of the 
Parisian populace, and the intellectuals and journalists 
who provided the main leadership of the Commune. 
Even the truly proletarian members of the Commune 
are often better identified as Blanquists or neo- 
Jacobins rather than as the proponents of a class 
policy, whatever their origins: Yet, if we take origins 
instead of attitudes as our test, it is difficult to resist 
Lissagaray’s conclusion (Histoire de la Commune de 
1871, 1947 edn., p. 135) that “la grande majorité 
révolutionnaire était donc de petits bourgeois, employés, 
comptables, médecins, instituteurs, hommes de loi, 
publicistes ...” Later writers uphold this view. 

Mr. Hutchins’ other disagreements with me are 
rather about whether the Commune was socialist than 
whether it was working-class. The Internationalists 
were too small a minority to make it a socialist body, 
even if their Proudhonist views leave them eligible 
for classification as socialists in a modern sense. 
But the Commune certainly tried to do something 
for the workers and the poor; my view is that its 
measures sprang rather from immediate needs and 
demands than from a social philosophy or programme 
shared by its members. 

Yours, etc., 
JOHN ROBERTS, 
Merton College, Oxford. 
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CHRISTOPHER BRUNEL 


Pattern of life 


Even in 300 B.C. international trade flourished. the world today. No doubt, though, he would 


The artist of this Ostian mosaic must have seen _approve—as modern designers do—of FORMICA’s 
many beautiful and practical articles from all parts wide range of permanent gay colours and patterns 
of the then known world—but never anything. . . and certainly his wife would have praised 


like Formica Laminated Plastic which travels Formica’s hygienic qualities and long life. 
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FORMICA 


* FORMICA is the registered trade mark for the laminated plastic made by Thomas De La Rue & Co. I td. 
THOMAS DE La RUE & co. LTD. 
De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.1. 
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RUSSIA IN QUESTION 


By Alan Hodge 


remarked that “history is a dangerous 

subject in the U.S.S.R.”! So it remains. 
Seven of the eleven members of the board of the 
Soviet periodical Questions of History have 
recently been relieved of their posts by the 
Presidium of the Academy of Sciences. The 
reasons given for their dismissal throw light not 
only upon the state of Russian historiography, 
but also upon the critical debates and public 
dissensions now taking place in the Soviet 
Union about future policy in larger spheres. 
The comments that follow are based upon a 
translation of the decisions of the Russian 
Academy, published in the May issue of its 
Bulletin. The curious terminology of Soviet 
self-criticism has been faithfully reproduced, in 
so far as it seems comprehensible to a Western 
European mind. 

The disgraced editors have erred, to put it 
generally, by making concessions to “‘ bourgeois 
objectivity,” and by trying to stand aloof from 
Communist Party guidance. Their removal 
appears to be a part of the campaign now being 
waged in Russia to re-establish some new form 
of orthodoxy after the disarray caused by hasty 
“ de-Stalinization.””» Men of letters, who took 
advantage of the so-called liberalizing trends 
inaugurated by Mr. Khrushchev, have lately 
been reproved, and many of them hushed into 
silence. Now it is the historians’ turn to be 
condemned for carrying the revision of history 
too far. Real liberalism means that anyone can 
hold and publish any opinion, however un- 
popular or inconvenient to those in authority. 
Such freedom cannot be granted within a one- 
party state, where dissenters are counted as 
“anti-Party fractionalists.”” But when the 
dogmas of such a state are under review, a certain 
latitude must be allowed. In post-Stalin Russia 
a good deal of rope has been paid out, but the 
historians seem to have taken an ell when given 
an inch. Under fire for some time past from 
Party publications, they apparently declined to 
mend their ways. Henceforth, according to the 
Presidium of the Academy, Party history and 
the history of the Soviet Union are to be taken 
away from the magazine, Questions of History; 
these subjects are to be assigned to specialized 
journals, which will no doubt be more responsive 
to Party supervision. 

Editorial changes in a history magazine would 
not in most countries have more than a pro- 
fessional or personal significance. It is otherwise 
in Communist states. Belief in historical 


A CONTRIBUTOR OF OURS a few years ago 


* Ernest Bock: The Rewriting of Soviet History. 
History Today, July 1954. 


inevitability is an essential part of Marxist- 
Leninism; from this it must be inferred that 
whatever at any time may be the orthodox 
Communist view is an equally inevitable develop- 
ment, historically speaking, even though at a 
later date the Party “ line ” of the hour may be 
declared to have been erroneous. A _ heavy 
responsibility thus falls upon Soviet historians; 
they have to chart the course of inevitability, and 
yet be prepared to alter their findings when 
twists and turns in that course are by after- 
thought pronounced to be wrong. Questions of 
History in recent months has evidently been 
using a faulty compass. Several of its con- 
tributors are accused of over-emphasizing the 
role of the Mensheviks in the period before 1917. 
It is easy to see that a short step from this 
attitude would mean doubting the historical in- 
evitability of Bolshevism. That would be—in the 
encouragingly mild phrase used by the Academy 
of Sciences of Trotsky’s activities in the late 
1920’s—“‘ to step beyond the bounds of Soviet 
legality.”” The suspended editors were not so 
heretical as to push their enquiries into the 
“Ifs” of history—if Trotsky had prevailed, if 
Kerensky could have gained a firm grasp on the 
young Russian Republic, are questions not only 
otiose in Soviet historiography but also ideo- 
logically unaskable. Questions of History was 
nevertheless guilty of other bourgeois errors. 
It encouraged discussions on matters that had 
already been decided, and so should not have 
been open to discussion—for instance, the 
progressive nature of the Union of Caucasia 
with Tsarist Russia, which ought to be taken for 
granted. Its editors used the attack on the “ cult 
of personality”? as an excuse for minimizing 
Stalin’s real achievements. They sought to 
represent him in the early history of the 
U.S.S.R., after Lenin’s death, as occupying a 
position of no more importance than Kamenev’s 
and Zinoviev’s. In the rest of the world, at that 
time, these two Soviet leaders were commonly 
regarded as triumvirs with Stalin. The world 
was not then aware of the importance of the 
office of Party Secretary, which Stalin held. At 
the moment of writing, the present Party 
Secretary has succeeded in removing some 
very high-ranking dissidents from the Party 
Presidium. In what may come to be called the 
Khrushchev era, if it lasts long enough, it is 
obviously a mistake for historians to disparage 
the Party Secretary’s réle. 

The list of tasks and subjects which the history 
editors are denounced for neglecting is a formid- 
able and revealing one. A crowning point against 
them was that they ignored what is described 
as “the attempted counter-revolution” in 


(continued on page §57) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


COKE AND ELIOT 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT. By Harold Hulme, 
423 pp. (Allen and Unwin. 35s.) 

THE LION AND THE THRONE: The Life and Times of 
Sir Edward Coke. By Catherine Drinker Bowen, 
531 pp. (Hamish Hamilton. 42s.) 

SIR EDWARD COKE, 1552-1952. By Samuel E. Thorne, 
18 pp. (Selden Society. 4s.) 

The men who between 1640 and 1642 followed 
Pym in his swift progress from humble petition to 
armed rebellion proved in some ways to be ahead of 
their time. In others they were living in the past. 
Parliament in the forties was, they imagined, the 
Parliament of the twenties, with lessons learned and 
strength multiplied, ready to be tougher and cleverer 
at the old game. The details of earlier conflicts 
provided a large part of their stock of argument; 
and exhaustive use was made of the sufferings of 
those who had been punished for their opinions. 
Sir John Eliot had died in the Tower rather than 
make a submission that would be a “ prejudice to 
posterity.” “‘ His blood still cried either for venge- 
ance or repentance of those ministers of state who 
have obstructed the course of His Majesty’s justice 
and mercy,” said the Grand Remonstrance. Sir 
Edward Coke who, though forty years older than 
Eliot had outlived him and died at home, had 
sacrificed the wealth and glory of his office of Chief 
Justice. He was already a much-quoted authority 
for the lawyers. “‘ A great and learned man” con- 
ceded D’Ewes, smugly pointing out to the Commons 
that he had not always checked his references 
properly. But it was the nineteenth century rather 
than the seventeenth that placed these two firmly 
among the great men of English history: the martyr 
to the cause of liberty and the “ great father of the 
law.” It is interesting to see how far the twentieth 
century, in biographies that have appeared almost 
simultaneously, modifies this adulation. 

John Forster, whose mid-Victorian life created 
the Eliot of the text-books, receives little mercy 
from Mr. Hulme. His chronic inaccuracy was bad 
enough; but in addition he twisted or ignored every- 
thing that did not fit his picture of the flawless Whig 
and the brilliant statesman. Mr. Hulme belongs to 
the Notestein school of Parliamentary history, 
drawing on the collated diaries of debates as well as 
the Port Eliot manuscripts, and writing with an 
exactness and concentration that leave no room for 
adornmeu.t. Somewhere perhaps between the 
microfilm or card-index and the finished book a 
little of the real Eliot has got lost. He is put decisively 
in the second grade of liberty-founders. His “‘ near- 
sightedness,” ‘cloudy brain,” and “ slovenly 
thinking,” his clumsy failure to cover his own 
peculations as Vice-Admiral, his tendency to win 
support for his victims by talking too much—all are 
counted heavily against him. The comment seems 
sometimes harsher than the evidence warrants; 
but Mr. Hulme establishes well enough the claim 
that Eliot had “ the knack of taking the ideas of 
other men” and that his leadership of the radical 
Opposition came ‘“‘ unconsciously.” His ideal, like 
Wentworth’s, was good government—government, 
that is, giving to men of his kind security and oppor- 
tunity. This could not exist without unqualified 
loyalty to the monarch as distinct from the policies 
executed in his name. It could not exist either 


without an equal loyalty on the part of the Commons 
to their own privileges and functions. He never 
quite persuaded himself that the king in person could 
be so inseparably and publicly identified with the 
court circle that produced bad government as to 
make the two loyalties incompatible. In 1628 he 
parted company with Wentworth; we can only guess 
whether in 1642 he would have stood with Pym or 
with Hyde. 

Coke has only a more austere hero-worship to 
live down. He was too clever and, for most of his life, 
too successful to be posthumously idolized. Besides, 
it takes more than devotion to the Common Law 
to win English affection for the man who with streams 
of invective got Raleigh sentenced to death. Mr. 
Thorne, lecturing to the Selden Society on the 
fourth centenary of Coke’s birth, remarked on the 
magnitude and variety of the problems that would 
confront a modern biographer. His own concern 








RUSSIA IN QUESTION 
(continued from page 555) 


Hungary. This seems to argue a well-justified 
sensitivity in Soviet ruling circles about the Russian 
intervention of last November. The editors have also 
failed to emphasize the importance of the Soviet 
Union’s “‘ peace struggle ”’ (that is to say, the conduct 
of the “Cold War’’) or of the “ international 
workers’ movement” (that is, the Communist 
parties of the West); moreover, they are not properly 
combating “‘ bourgeois falsifiers.”” (Here we must 
differ from the Academy. The editors of Questions 
of History have criticized History Today; we pub- 
lished some of their comments on our Russian 
articles in the issue of August 1955.) 

Not only the editors of Questions of History but 
all Soviet historians have received a set of instructions 
from the Academy of Sciences upon the tasks to 
which they should now urgently devote themselves. 
Among subjects recommended for study are the 
history of Soviet Society (whatever that may mean), 
the peasant movement before 1917 (of special 
interest to Mr. Khrushchev), the liberation of 
peoples from the colonial yoke of Tsardom (part of 
the Soviet desire to pay more attention to the 
non-Russian constituents of the U.S.S.R.), the 
history of non-Slav countries among the “ people’s 
democracy” (that is, Hungary, Rumania, East 
Germany, Albania—the Hungarian experience has 
bitten deep). Above all, generalizing scientific 
works are wanted on the history of the October 
Revolution, the “‘ Great Patriotic War” (that is, 
the Second World War, with the Western Allies left 
out), and the post-war period. It is not surprising 
that historians have found these “ generalizing ” 
works extremely difficult to produce, since any 
generalization is apt to conflict with party dogma, 
and nobody now certainly knows what party dogma 
is. Indeed, the general history of the Soviet Com- 
munist party offers a case in point. This has for 
some time been under revision, but a version pre- 
pared by Mme. Pankratova—one of the condemned 
editors of Questions of History, who has since died— 
was found unacceptable by the Party hierarchy and 
is now undergoing further revision. Evidently, the 
creation of a new orthodoxy to replace that of 
Stalinism is encountering as many difficulties in the 
field of history as in all other Soviet spheres. 
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When Hebe was difplaced by Ganymede 

To Earth fhe /traight repair'd with frantick Speed, 
Whither arriving, fhe was much furprifed 

To find that daedal Mortals had devifed 

For their Refref/hment, an Elyhan Brew 
Surpaffing far the Nectar that /he knew. 

So Skyward the celeftial Bar-maid foar'd 

Where Gods and Goddeffes with one Accord, 

Who tafted of this Lickour’s Strength and Flavour, 
Received her back into her wonted Favour. 

With Chaunts of Praife and Thanks Olympus rings 
For all the Health and Vigour GUINNESS brings. 
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was with the relevance of Coke’s treatment of such 
technicalities as seisin and patents of monopoly to 
the distinction between medieval and modern legal 
thought. Mrs. Bowen carries the problems lightly. 
Her qualities and faults are the opposite of Mr. 
Hulme’s; the book is “‘ evocative ”—a “life and 
times ” in which the “ times ” get more than their 
share of space and colour. We meet Coke first as 
Speaker of an Elizabethan Parliament; then, after 
turning back to his early life in a family recently 
risen—like the Eliots—to manorial status, as the 
Crown’s chief prosecutor of rebels. His elevation 
to the post of Chief Justice of Common Pleas coin- 
cided with the emergence of the great conflict over 
royal prerogative. Coke was not happy without an 
enemy to fight and a cause to defend. He fought 
now against one kind of law and one group of 
lawyers, those of the prerogative courts, on behalf 
of his own Common Law. His attack was no easier 
than Eliot’s to distinguish from a challenge to the 
monarch himself; and he was bolder—perhaps more 
honest—than Eliot in facing the implications. But 
it was not an attack that would necessarily lead to an 
alliance with the Parliamentarians. ‘“‘ The Common 
Law,” he said, “ will control Acts of Parliament 
and sometimes adjudge them to be utterly void.” 
It is only in the third section of Mrs. Bowen’s book, 
after his dismissal, that he finds himself a leader of 
the quite different struggle in the House of Commons. 
Once involved in it, he applied his skill and energy 
to asserting the claims in a form that would fix 
them as a new Magna Carta in the traditions on 
which opposition could draw. His former pro- 
nouncements were sometimes flung in his face; but 
except in rare moments of emotion the Commons 
were guided more by his acknowledged wisdom than 
by Eliot’s oratory. 


Men fight more readily for a team than for beliefs 
or profits. Coke’s team was the Common Law and 
its practitioners, Eliot’s the House of Commons. 
This does not mean that in either man the principles 


were insincere or the fame undeserved. But the 
biographies leave the impression of two able, 
ambitious, but uncertain human beings rather than 
monuments of intellect and saintliness. 

D. H. PENNINGTON 


THE DUTCH WARS 


PROFIT AND POWER. A STUDY OF ENGLAND AND THE 
DUTCH WARS. By Charles Wilson, 169 pp. (Long- 
mans, Green. 255.) 

“Profit and Power,” wrote Sir Josiah Child in 
his New Discourse of Trade (1694), “ ought jointly to 
be considered,” and this statement has provided 
Mr. Wilson with both his title and his subject-matter. 
The interdependence of trade and seapower as 
viewed by seventeenth-century statesmen, sailors, 
merchants, and “ mercantilists”’ on both sides of 
the North Sea constitutes the principal theme of 
this book. The sub-title is something of a misnomer 
as the discussion is confined to the first two Dutch 
wars, the third receiving only passing mention and 
the fourth none at all. 

Chapters 1, 3 and 4 cover the same ground as 
G. Edmundson’s Anglo-Dutch rivalry during the 
first half of the seventeenth century (Oxford, 1911), and 
J. E. Elias, Het voorspel van den eersten Engelschen 
Oorlog (The Hague, 1920), and it is natural to ask 


whether Profit and Power adds anything to these. 
I think the answer must be that Mr. Wilson’s book 
gives us a clearer picture, but that the student who 
wants a detailed sequence of the events, circum- 
stances, and arguments which led from trade rivalry 
to open war must still go to Elias. Profit and Power 
may supersede Edmundson’s older book, but it only 
complements Elias’s definitive Voorspel. Similarly, 
chapters 7, 8 and part of 9 present in a handy and 
succinct form material which has been exploited to 
the full on a much larger scale in N. Japikse’s classic 
De Verwikkelingen tusschen de Republiek en Engeland 
van 1660-1665 (Leiden, 1900). 

The publisher’s blurb claims that “ Profit and 
Power combines in an unusual way the study of 
economic and strategic history. It illuminates the 
relationship between naval power and commercial 
expansion and rescues from virtual oblivion some 
of those who, like Sir George Downing, helped to 
shape England’s economic destiny.”” The first part 
of this claim is fair enough, but the implication that 
Sir George Downing has been neglected by writers 
on this period is absurd. His inimitable despatches 
from The Hague have been fully utilized by all the 
reputable authorities on the period, and his name is 
almost as familiar to us as those of Pepys, Evelyn, 
and Nell Gwyn. Mr. Wilson adds nothing to our 
knowledge of him, but he does, on the other hand, 
bring out the soundness of William Coventry’s views, 
and he has an interesting comparison (in chapter 2) 
between Pieter de la Court’s Het Interest van Holland 
(1662) and Thomas Mun’s England’s Treasure by 
Foreign Trade (1664). He also points out, what 
many historians have overlooked, that the magnitude 
of the Dutch defeat in the first war, and the fact that 
English trade had apparently gained considerably 
from it, encouraged the English mercantile com- 
munity to welcome the opportunity of a second war 
in 1664, although—as the King and Clarendon 
knew—the country’s naval and financial resources 
were not properly organized for it. Nevertheless, the 
war opened auspiciously enough with the great 
victory off Lowestoft, and had it not been for the 
maritime genius of De Ruyter and the political 
genius of Jan de Witt, it is possible that the second 
war might have repeated the success of the first. 
As William Coventry remarked, all the natural 
advantages—“ winds, good ports, and men ”’—lay 
with the English, and the Dutch government’s 
financial and administrative system was almost 
unbelievably clumsy. 

The author argues cogently in his concluding 
chapter that “‘ though other factors, notably political, 
assisted, the period of gestation of both wars was one 
of economic depression in England peculiarly favour- 
able to war hysteria,” thereby implying that the 
English were the principal aggressors. This was 
certainly true, but, as he reminds us elsewhere, the 
faults were not all on one side. The Dutch champions 
of “ free ship, free goods,” were, as Downing acidu- 
ously remarked, all for “‘ mare liberum in the British 
Seas but mare clausum on the coast of Africa and in 
the East Indies ”*—and, he might have added, at 
the entrance of the Scheldt. Perhaps the author 
tends to underestimate the ill-feeling which the 
Dutch East-India Company’s aggressive attitude 
generated in England, but he has given us the most 
fair and balanced survey of the subject that has been 
written ir inglish. 

C. R. Boxer. 
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THE ENIGMA OF WILSON 
WILSON: THE NEW FREEDOM. By Arthur S. Link, 


504 pp. (Princeton University Press; London: 

Oxford University Press. 60s.) 

The history of Woodrow Wilson’s reputation is 
one of the most interesting aspects of American his- 
toriography. In his own lifetime he was bitterly 
hated and warmly admired—at Princeton, at Trenton 
and in the White House. When he died, in the 
middle of the Jazz Age, neither of his two closest 
political mentors attended his funeral. As the United 
States gradually abandoned her isolationist position 
in the late thirties, Wilson’s prophetic vision and his 
claims to greatness as an internationalist were re- 
examined more favourably—witness particularly 
Paul Birdsall’s sympathetic portrait in Versailles, 
Twenty Years After, published in 1941. Yet Professor 
Bailey’s two studies of 1944 and 1945 were detached 
and critical in tone, and the centennial literature of 
recent months has often been surprisingly blunt. 
The feet of clay are coming to be more and more 
obtrusive—witness J. M. Blum’s Woodrow Wilson 
and the Politics of Morality and the Georges’ study 
in personalities, Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House, 
with their emphasis on his “‘ tragic weakness,” and 
the “ inner conflict.”” Even at his most esteemed, to 
all recent writers Wilson remains an enigmatic 
figure, as indeed he was to his own contemporaries. 
Extremely earnest, remorselessly dedicated to 
righteousness in human affairs, believing in his own 
capacity for leadership and finding in words delivered 
in public the instrument of that leadership—Croly 
spoke of “his halo of shimmering rhetoric ”— 
Wilson rarely won affection and seems never to have 
won love. The most pathetic of the letters in this 
volume—though their unctuousness is distasteful— 
are those to Mary Hulbert and to “ X,” pleading for 
affection. He was devoted to humanity—on public 
platforms. He was at his weakest, and aware of it, in 
private contacts. Hence the value to him of House; 
hence the importance of his Cabinet, though he 
made an intimate of no one. 

The theme of Professor Link’s second volume is 
Wilson the politician. He is seen here at his most 
relaxed and most formidable, in the ‘‘ honeymoon ” 
period of his first two years in the Presidency, rich 
in esteem and in patronage, as yet unbothered by 
the problems of the European war. This is, until 
now, the least known and most neglected period of 
the Wilson story—the attempt to put the “ New 
Freedom” into effect, in spite of a sometimes 
recalcitrant Congress. There is little here of the 
impractical idealist, and very little of the academic 
philosopher: it is debatable if Wilson was ever that, 
his interest in ideas as such being always slender. 
There is little of the Jeffersonian—the story is still 
told at Charlottesville that in all his days as a student 
at the University of Virginia Wilson never once 
visited Monticello—and much of the political 
manipulator. Yet already he ceased to enjoy Press 
Conferences, was bitterly disliked by the Press and 
abandoned meetings with them altogether in 1915. 
His scorn for reporters was matched by his scorn for 
military men. Leadership was to be leadership by 
Wilson. 

Yet it was a striking Cabinet that Wilson gathered 
around himself, and Professor Link is at his best in 
portraying them: McAdoo, the future son-in-law, 
efficient and power-hungry; Bryan, endlessly con- 
troversial, and Burleson, flamboyant and voluble; 
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House, soft-spoken and endlessly obliging, “an 
intimate man ” as Jonathan Daniels has said, “‘ even 
when cutting a throat.” This portrait gallery is 
presented with warmth for Daniels and for Bryan; 
with frigidity for the rest. There is a valuable re- 
assessment of Lane as conservationist; Burleson 
appears as a significant adviser, persuading the 
President to abandon his idealistic scheme to recast 
the Democratic Party, and wielding the patronage 
arm with ruthless orthodoxy; and there is a sharper 
view than is customary of Tumulty. To Professor 
Link, Wilson’s secretary was often rash and foolish, 
disturbingly familiar with characters from the 
Democratic underworld, like James M. Sullivan, 
jealous, indiscreet, lacking in social grace. Yet to 
so lonely a man as Wilson, his dog-like devotion was 
in these years a source of strength, and he never 
stooped to the intrigues of House. 

These two years were, of course, immensely 
successful: they were the years of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Underwood Tariff, the Clayton 
Anti-Trust Act. Yet by 1914 Wilson could pro- 
nounce the programme “ practically completed ”— 
to the surprise of Croly, the gloom of the progres- 
sives and the relief of Business. In fact, Wilson was 
not a Progressive but a /aissez-faire liberal. ‘“‘ The 
history of liberty,’ he declared, “‘ is the history of 
the limitation of the governmental power.” He was 
less effective in curbing anti-Japanese legislation in 
California than Theodore Roosevelt had been; he 
was, behind all the apologias, a segregationist; on 
women’s suffrage his arguments were specious; he 
was no real friend of Labour. In the end, he was as 
ready to work with Southern “ stand-patters ” as he 
was with Tammany. By February 1914 he had 
learnt a lot from Tumulty, Burleson and House. 

There was still a lot to learn, however, and that 
mainly in the field of foreign policy. As the German 
Ambassador, Von Bernstorff, wrote to Bethmann- 
Hollweg a year before, “ they have little understand- 
ing in America of the formalities of international 
diplomatic exchanges and we must constantly 
remember that the only coasistency in the diplomacy 
of the United States lies in its surprises, which it 
always offers to the world.”” There are some absorb- 
ing chapters here on American relations with the 
Latin American countries and especially with 
Mexico. It was in Wilson’s relations with Huerta 
that the concept of moralism in American Foreign 
— begins: as a result there was a remarkable 

retaste in connexion with Mexico of recent Anglo- 
American diffzrences over China. Wilson was 
rescued in the end by Huerta’s reluctant withdrawal, 
by British tact, and by the intervention of Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile. ‘‘ Good intentions alone,” says 
Link “ do not suffice for the construction and execu- 
tion of a foreign policy.”” For the most part he does 
not sit in judgment. Nevertheless, in foreign policy 
during these years he tells the story of an ignorant 
man, preaching piety through amateur diplomatists, 
whose naiveté took his country into an unnecessary 
and unpopular Mexican war. 

Professor Link is not yet mid-way in his enterprise, 
one that will in the end go further than any preceding 
study towards a final statement on this most enig- 
matic of Presidents. So far, the enigma remains. 
The choice of Governor Lind for the mission to 
Mexico is still a mystery; and so are the relations of 
Wilson with some of his women friends. With all his 
goodness, he is still a lonely, an evasive, an un- 
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sympathetic person. This is a work of immense 
industry and fine scholarship, in a dry, tight style. 
The treatment is careful, comprehensive, cold. And 
after the surfeit of centennial literature, it is very 
satisfying. 

ESMOND WRIGHT. 


JOHN LOCKE 


JOHN LOCKE: A BIOGRAPHY. By Maurice Cranston, 

496 pp. (Longmans, Green. 42s.) 

This new biography of Locke is the fruit of some 
seven years close and exhaustive research among 
original documents, and especially among Locke’s 
papers in the Lovelace Collection which only became 
available in 1948. The previous standard biography, 
by Fox Bourne and published in 1876, was a leisurely 
work, about twice as long as Mr. Cranston’s sub- 
stantial volume. Mr. Cranston has generously gone 
out of his way to praise his predecessor’s book, but 
there are two things that raise this above the high 
level of the older biography. First, the Lovelace 
papers require some of Bourne’s judgments to be 
revised. Two examples may be mentioned. Errone- 
ously attributing an anonymous essay of liberal views 
to the early Locke, and unaware of any evidence to 
the contrary, Bourne assumed that Locke’s youthful 
political opinions were in line with the liberal and 
Whiggish views expressed much later in the Two 
Treatises; but documents in the Lovelace Collection 
show that the mature Locke had outgrown a thor- 
oughly Hobbesian belief in autocratic political 
authority as the price of political and religious peace. 
Again, Bourne believed that when Locke was in 
Holland in the 1680’s he deliberately avoided other 
English political refugees from a lack of sympathy 
with their revolutionary schemes, mainly on the 
ground that Locke himself vigorously denied a 
contemporary charge that he had been in touch with 
“ disaffected Englishmen.” But Mr. Cranston shows 
from Locke’s diaries that he did have financial and 
other dealings with one Thomas Dare, a notorious 
revolutionist who had served under Shaftesbury and 
Monmouth. 

The second thing that puts this biography ahead 
of its predecessor is that, although Mr. Cranston, 
like Locke himself, uses a “ plain historical method,” 
his book is a sober work of art. Locke was secretive 
but not introspective, so that he recorded nothing 
of his inward life, while his outward life presents 
gaps and anonymities which Mr. Cranston’s patient 
resourcefulness has sometimes been able to fill only 
im a conjectural way; nevertheless, this perplexing, 
amiable and cantankerous, hard-headed and dreamy 
man, with a melancholy and romantic appearance 
and a severe and inaesthetic mind, comes to life at 
Mr. Cranston’s hands. This is mainly because he has 
embedded Locke in the rich detail of persons and 
places and letters and finance and daily activities 
which give the authentic colour and smell of a man’s 
life. Moreover, many of the people who formed the 
context of Locke’s social existence were of the first 
intellectual or political importance. He was a pupil 
and executor of Robert Boyle, and he learnt his 
medicine from Thomas Sydenham. The “ great ” 
Huyghens and the “ incomparable”? Mr. Newton, 
in contrast with whom Locke described himself as 
an “under-labourer,” along with Archbishop 
Tillotson, Bishop Burnet, John Toland and Chris- 
topher Wren, were his friends or acquaintances. He 


discussed William Penn’s constitution for Penn- 
sylvania with him in Holland and made a number of 
concise and penetrating criticisms of it. He had 
friendly admirers on the Continent, Jean Le Clerc 
and Philip van Limborch, a latitudinarian professor 
of theology, being the most notable. Also, he was 
intimately associated with the Whig leaders of the 
time — Shaftesbury, Peterborough, Pembroke, 
Somers (who began his political career under Locke’s 
tutelage and became virtual Prime Minister) and 
William III himself (who nearly killed Locke by 
summoning him urgently and secretly to Kensington 
on a bitterly cold day when Locke was old and sick). 

Locke was intimately entangled in the life of 
seventeenth-century England and Europe, not only 
by this web of personal relationships, but by his 
important and various activities. He was a sur- 
prisingly successful doctor, saving Shaftesbury’s 
life and resignedly prognosticating the end of his 
own, a Fellow of the Royal Society, constitution- 
drafter, diplomatist, near-Socinian theologian, educa- 
tionist and philosopher. His political affiliations 
prompted the Librarian of Christ Church to spy on 
him while he was at Oxford—though Locke’s 
habitual circumspection prevented him from learning 
much. He worked successfully behind the scenes 
for the repeal of the censorship law. As an economist, 
his argument for a free rate of interest was rejected 
by the Commons, but the government adopted his 
policy for a reform of the coinage. He was an 
original subscriber to the Bank of England. One of 
Mr. Cranston’s most fascinating chapters describes 
Locke’s masterful and arduous réle, at £1,000 a 
year, as Commissioner for Trade. 

Locke’s soul will always remain hidden. But all 
his friendships and activities and his travels in 
France and Holland make this scholarly and artistic 
biography an admirable way of watching the high 
political and intellectual society of seventeenth- 
century Europe through the eyes of one of its 
shrewdist and most influential intimates. 

J. W. N. WATKINS. 


EVERYDAY THINGS 


A HISTORY OF EVERYDAY THINGS IN ENGLAND, Vol. I. 
Written and illustrated by M. and C. H. B. 
Quennell. Revised edition by Peter Quennell, 
264 pp. + 175 illustrations. (Batsford. 18s.) 
This book, originally published in 1918, was an 

important landmark in social historiography. There 

must be many like the present reviewer who in their 
childhood derived from it and its successors a great 
stimulus towards a lasting devotion to Clio. Some 
of these readers may wish that an old favourite could 
stay unchanged; but all would agree that if altera- 
tions had to be made, none better could undertake 
the task than Mr. Peter Quennell, who is both a son 
of the authors and a distinguished modern biographer. 
In his preface to this revised edition he modestly 
claims that his function is limited to “ minor correc- 
tions and editorial re-arrangements ”; but his réle 
has been more considerable than his pietas allows him 
to suggest. The “ editorial re-arrangements ” have 
meant in every chapter a reshuffling of the material 
to ensure a smoother and more logical sequence; 
and cross-headings have been inserted to enable the 
reader to find his way about more easily. Moreover, 
new sections have been added, on themes ranging 
from barns, brickwork, and tiles, to apothecaries, 
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“extraordinary” speed of 44 m.p.h. “at 
which speed the hull scarcely touches the 
water”.... 

Times change, but Motor Boat & Yachting 
continues to bring you news of all inventions 
and developments in the boating world. 
Order Motor Boat & Yachting regularly and 
make sure of the /atest news. 
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gardens, and glass-making; and fresh material has 
been inserted in many of the existing sections, 
making altogether 257 pages of text instead of 201. 
There are almost twice as many illustrations in 
the new edition as in the old, 175 instead of 89; the 
additions are well-chosen and enhance not only the 
attraction but the usefulness of the work. It is all to 
the good that an effort has been made to indicate 
the source from which new or previous illustrations 
have been drawn, or the buildings on which original 
drawings of the Quennells have been based. It is a 
pity that the new edition has dropped their method 
of including in the captions to the pictures references 
to those pages of the book where illustrations of 
comparable buildings or objects of other centuries 
are to be found; for this was a valuable way of foster- 
ing in a boy or girl an appreciation of one of the 
fundamentals of history, a sense of time and of the 
changes which take place as the centuries pass. 
It is right that in a new edition slips should be cor- 
rected and advances in knowledge incorporated; 
indeed, the process might well be carried further 
when the book is reprinted. One desirable altera- 
tion which would affect many passages and illustra- 
tions in the chapter on the fourteenth century relates 
to the artistic character of that period; even if one 
has to simplify presentation for boys and girls, it is 
unnecessarily misleading to characterize the whole 
of English architecture and art in this century as 
“ Decorated.”” The omission of Mr. C. H. B. 
Quennell’s topical references and of many of his 
views on history has unavoidably made the tone of 
the book more impersonal than it was before. Never- . 
theless, the new edition preserves the distinctive 
flavour and form of the original; and Mr. Peter 
Quennell is to be congratulated on the delicacy, 
the scholarship, and the skill with which he has 
performed his task. 
A. R. MYERs. 


LAISSEZ LIVERPOOL! 


WATERLOO TO PETERLOO. By R. J. White, 202 pp. 

(Heinemann. 18s.) 

On our Correspondence page, two of our con- 
tributors disagree about the character of Lord 
Liverpool’s long government. Mr. R. J. White’s 
book, which opens with a general portrait of the 
years 1815-1819, is most illuminating upon this 
vexed subject. Liverpool and his colleagues have 
suffered in repute not only from the Whig inter- 
pretation of history, but also from the scorn heaped 
upon them by Disraeli and other “‘ Young ” Tories. 
* They thought they were imitating Mr. Pitt,” runs 
a sentence in Coningsby, “‘ because they mistook dis- 
organization for sedition.” And a Frenchman 
remarked that so distasteful did this Prime Minister 
find any constructive policy that, had he been present 
at the Creation, he would have exclaimed, ‘‘ Mon 
Dieu ! Conservons-nous le chaos.” 

In fact, the achievements of Liverpool’s adminis- 
tration during his fifteen years in office were con- 
siderable. It emerged victorious from a generation 
of war; it conducted an enlightened foreign policy 
during the grim decade of the “ Holy Alliance ”; 
it survived an agitated period of unrest at home, in 
which many people saw sharply drawn the linea- 
aments of Revolution; and it bloomed, a little hesi- 
tatingly, perhaps, towards its close, into the “ Liberal 
Toryism ” associated with the names of Canning, 
Peel, and Huskisson. Like his father, the manager 





of George III’s “ King’s Friends,” Liverpool was 
an adroit and skilful director of party, and a reconciler 
of conflicting men. Historians since have been much 
attracted by the fat Home Office files, recording 
“Disturbances”? and the reasons for states of 
national “‘ Alarm,” which survive as monuments to 
Lord Sidmouth’s credulousness of his amateur spies’ 
reports. In our own age of telephone-tapping, we 
know that the record of a Government ought not be 
judged by the anxious timidity of a Home Secretary. 

Lord Liverpool, and most of his followers among 
the independent men of property at the time, were 
swayed by two currents of political thought. One 
arose from Burke, and the other from Adam Smith. 
Burke had assumed that only some half-million 
people of standing in Britain were capable of taking 
‘a political view ’’; the labouring man “ of menial 
dependence ” was simply “ an object of protection.” 
When Lord Liverpool found that labouring men 
were beginning to form political organizations, he was 
baffled and out of sympathy. His lieutenant Sid- 
mouth was starkly horrified, and smelt sedition 
everywhere. 

But there was a nobler side to Lord Liverpool. 
He had absorbed The Wealth of Nations; often in 
his speeches he honoured engineers, as well as land- 
owners, as contributors to national well-being; he 
understood the importance of commerce and 
industry; only, as a true disciple of Adam Smith, 
he believed that it was no concern of Government to 
legislate on economic matters; these should be left 
to the chaffer of the market-place. Economic distress 
ought to be a self-regulating affair, and should not 
give rise to political movements. Even Lord Sid- 
mouth in his youth had written a halting Ode in 
honour of Smith and the doctrine of Jaissez-faire. 
Hence these Tories were determined to let the 
institutions of England work, undisciplined, of their 
own accord. With the aid of a ramshackle and mis- 
leading spy-system, the Home Secretary, the Lord 
Lieutenants of the Counties and some 5,000 unpaid 
Justices of the Peace, assisted by a blundering part- 
time yeomanry, and a standing army of a mere 25,000 
men for use in emergencies, preserved some sem- 
blance of order during one of the most explosive eras 
through which this country has passed. The worst 
moment, and it was due to bad judgment on the part 
of the local magistrates and not to any dominant 
spirit of oppression at Westminster, was the so- 
called “‘ Massacre of Peterloo.” In a confused effort 
to arrest “‘ Orator ” Hunt, wearing a white top-hat 
which was then an emblem not of Ascot but of 
Radicalism, eleven people were killed and some 
hundreds injured at Manchester. In the European 
context of the times, and still more of those since, 
it was not much of a “‘ massacre.” 

Mr. White has spent many years upon the re- 
searches that distinguish this book. He was first 
moved to his theme by study of the pathetic attempt 
at revolution by a handful of malcontents at Pentrich 
in Derbyshire in 1817 (see History Today, August 
1955). His aim has been to explain and convey 
understanding of an age of rank and privilege that 
was equally ebullient at either end of its social scale; 
he does not excuse, neither does he wantonly 
condemn. In the long course of composition, some 
repetitions have crept into his chapters. And would 
that he had carried his story down to that first big 
milestone after Waterloo—the end of the Regency ! 


ALAN HODGE. 
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CHARLES T. SELTMAN 
1886-1957 


Charles Seltman, who died at the end of June, 
was one of these rare individuals who succeed in 
compressing several careers into one life-time. He 
was a Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge and 
university lecturer in Classics until his retirement a 
few years ago, but that was only one facet of his 
activities. As the son of the creator of one of the 
outstanding collections of Greek coins about the 
beginning of the century, Seltman’s main interests 
lay in Greek art and archaeology and particularly 
in the field of Greek numismatics, and it is for his 
contributions in this field that he will be chiefly 
remembered. 

In addition to a host of articles in classical 
periodicals and, in particular, in the Numismatic 
Chronicle, he produced major works on the coinage 
of Athens and of Olympia. His greatest achievement, 
however, was the work that is universally and 
familiarly quoted simply as Seltman’s Greek Coins. 
This, one of Methuens’ Handbooks of Archaeology, 
was a history of Greek coinage from its inception 
down to the end of the Hellenistic kingdoms and 
was first published in 1933. It was revised by 
Seltman two years ago, after having been unobtain- 
able for many years. That Seltman was able to 
compress into a book of only some three hundred 
pages a remarkably detailed account of a coinage so 
vast and varied as that of the Greeks speaks for his 
familiarity with his subject. 

The present widespread interest in art and 
archaeology owes much to men like Seltman who 
are prepared to present to the wider public, that is 
interested but has no time for research, the fruits of 
their special work, devoid of the footnotes of pedantry. 
There must be many who have caught their first 
glimpse. of a Greek coin in Seltman’s Book of Greek 
Coins published by Penguin Books or the American 
publication, Masterpieces of Greek Coinage, or who 
have been led by his Approach to Greek Art to look 
further at the early masterpieces of western civiliza- 
tion. Into this category, also, fall his mumerous 
contributions to History Today. 

Those who knew Seltman personally—and there 
are many, thanks to his wide range of interests, his 
approachableness and bonhomie—will also remember 
him for his unquenchable verve and enthusiasm. 

R.A.G.C. 
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